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UNION 


From The Louisville Journal. 
THE SURVIVING HEROES OF 'FHE REVO- 
LUTION TO THE DISUNIONISTS. 
BY C. 8. PERCIVAL. 

These line were suggested by the following 
occurrence: A company of disunionists, in one 
of the Southern States, being on their way to a 
convention, overtook a revolutionary soldier, 
wi,h whom they entered into conversation. On 
his inquiring their destination, they said, ‘‘ We 
are going to a convention which is to devise 
means for dissolving the Union.” Theold man 
shook his head sorrowfully, and replied, ‘ Wait 
a little while, till I am dead!” 


Nor while our eyes behold 
The goodly land for which in youth we bled, 
Be its fair fields with ruin overspread— 

We are but few and old, 
And soon to slumber with the nameless dead. 


Then oh, a while delay 

To strike the fatal and the traitorous blow, 

Which lays for aye our gallant eagle low, 
Till we have passed away, 

Nor seen, with dimming eyes our country’s woe. 
If then ye tire of peace 

And the rare gifts that glorious eagle brings 

To all our land, beneath his outspread wings, 
Bid the blest Union cease, 

While deep the knell for murdered freedom 

rings ! 

But ere beneath the rage 

Of parricides our native country bleeds, 

Blot out the record of our early deeds, 
Lest haply that fair page, 

With brutal scorn, some future tyrant reads. 
Though it to heaven aspires, 

Break down each pile of monumental stones, 

Each towering form of marble and of bronze— 
Lest statues of the sires 

Blush for the deeds of their degenerate sons ! 
Give to the devouring flame 

The painter’s canvas and the poet’s verse, 

Which proudly did our gallant deeds rehearse. 
Let not our blood-bought fame 

Become a jest, a byword, and a curse. 
When madly ye’ve destroyed 

The noble work won by our youthful glaves, 

Leave us to sleep in uuremembered graves,— 
Be not our dust annoyed 

By the vile honors of ungrateful slaves ! 

Gallatin, Tenn. May 15, 1851. 


From The Journal of Commerce. 
The following Ode breathes a spirit which 
must commend itself to every patriotic citizen. 


It was written by the Rey. Dr. Gilman, of 


Charleston, and was sung at the 4th of July 
celebration, in 1832, by the Union Party of that 
city. I had the satisfaction to be present, and 
to assist in the choir. The procession had 
moved to the Baptist church to listen to an ora- 
tion by Col. Drayton, one of the influential men 
of the Unionists, while the Nullifers were headed 
by the great Hayne, by Hamilton, and others. 

Hatt, our country’s natal morn! 

Hail, our spreading kindred born ! 





SONGS. 


Hail, thou banner, not yet torn, 
Waving o’er the free ! 

While this day, in festal throng. 

Millions swell the patriot’s song, 

Shall not we the notes prolong ? 


Hallowed Jubilee ! 


Who would sever Freedom’s shrine ? 

Who would draw the invidious line ? 

Though by birth one spot be mine, 
Dear is all the rest— 

Dear to me the South’s fair land, 

Dear the central mountain hand, 

Dear New England’s rocky strand, 
Dear the prairied West. 


By our altars pure and free, 
By our Law’s deep-rooted tree, 
By the past’s dread memory, 
By our Washington— 
By our common kindred tongue, 
By our hopes—bright, buoyant, young, 
By the tie of country strong, 
We will still be one. 


Fathers ! have ye bled in vain ? 
Ages, must ye droop again ? 
Maker, shall we rashly stain 
Blessings sent by Thee ? 
No! receive our solemn vow, 
While before thy throne we bow, 
Ever to maintain, as now, 
“ Union—Liberty !” 


The effect of the ode was truly sublime. 
When the choir came to the last four lines of the 
last verse, the whole audience rose spontaneously, 
and there was an awful grandeur in the sound 
of the thousands of voices exclaiming— 


No! receive our solemn vow, 

While before thy throne we bow, 

Ever to maintain, as now, 
Union—Liberty ! 


Choir and organ and harmony were drowned 
by the wild torrent of ejaculations ; but it started 
feelings not unsuited to the sacredness of the 
place of meeting, and the light of the uplifted 
eye had to struggle through tears, and there was 
not aman present who would not at that mo- 
ment have cheerfully sacrificed life, fortune, and 
sacred honor—to Union—Liberty ! 


Mr. Thomas M. Peters, an Alabama slave- 
owner, has addressed a letter to President Bu- 
chanan, strongly opposing secession. We make 
the following extract :— 


“T hope your Excellency will see, at once, the 
importance to many of your fellow-citizens in this 
section of the nation, of a direct, unambiguous, 
and prompt reply to this momentous inquiry. 
Are we to be protected by the general govern- 
ment, in our lives, our property, and our peace, 
at our homes, where we are, and where we wish 
to remain, in quict comfort, against the unconsti- 
tutional usurpations of those who are now plot- 
ting in many of the Southern States to destroy 
the national government, and all those who 
disagree wit!: them, if they succeed ? 
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“My brother is gone to church. It was 
he who sent me to you.” 

Mrs. Murrell had real confidence in Rob- 
ert, whose friendliness had long been proved, 
and it was less impossible to persuade her to 
leave the house when she learnt that it was 
by his wish; but Phoebe did not wonder at 
the dread with which an interview with her 
was universally regarded. 

In returning from this mission, Phoebe en- 
countered the stranger in the lamp-light of 
the hall, intently examining the balustrade 
of the stairs. 

“ This is the drawing-room,” she courteously 
said, seeing that he seemed not to know where 
to go. 

“Thank you,” he said, following her. “I 
was looking at the wood. What is it? We 
have none like it.” 

“Tt is Irish bog oak, and much admired.” 

“T suppose all English houses can scarcely 
be like this?” said he, looking round at the 
carved wainscot. 

“Qh, no; this house is a curiosity. Part 
was built before 1500.” 

“In the time of the Indians?” 
smiling, “ 1 had forgotten. 


Then 
It is hard to real- 


ize that I am where I have so long wished to 


be. Am I actually in a room three hundred 
and sixty years old?” 

“No; this room is less ancient. 
the date, 1605, on this panel.” 

“ Then this is such a house as Milton might 
have crown up in. It looks on the Thames?” 

“ Wow could you tell that ?” 

“My father had a map of London that I 
knew by heart, and after we came under 
Temple Bar, I marked the bearings of the 
streets. Before that I was not clear. Per- 
haps there have been changes since 1830, 
the date of his map.” 

Phebe opened a map, and he eagerly | 
traced his route, pronouncing the names of 


Here is 





the historical localities with a relish that 
made her almost sorry for their present asso- | 
ciations. She liked his looks. He seemed | 
to be about two or three-and-twenty, tall and 
well-made, with somewhat of the bearing of | 
his soldier-father, but broad-shouldered and} 
athletic, as though his strength had been ex- 
ercised in actual bodily labor. His clear, | 
light hazel eye was candid and well-opened, | 
with that peculiar prompt vigilance acquired | 


by living in a wild country, both steady to| 


| 
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observe and keen to keep watch. The dark 
chestnut hair covered a rather square brow, 
very fair, though the rest of the face was 
browned by sun and weather; the nose was 
straight and sensible, the chin short and firm; 
the lips, though somewhat compressed when 
shut, had a look of good-humor end cheer- 
ful intelligence peculiarly pleasant to be- 
hold. Altogether, it was a face that inspired 
trust. 

Presently the entrance of the tea-things 
obliged the map to be cleared away; and 
Phebe, while measuring out the tea, said that 
she supposed Miss Charlecote would soon 
come down. 

“Then are not you a Charlecote?” he 
asked, with a tone of disappointment. 

“Oh, no! Tam Phebe Fulmort. There is 
no Charlecote left but herself.” 

“Tt was my mother’s name; and mine, 
Humfrey Charlecote Randolf. Sandbrook 
thought there was some connection between 
the families.” 

Pheebe absolutely started, hurt for a mo- 
ment that a stranger should presume to claim 
a name of such associations; yet as she met 
the bright, honest eyes, feeling glad that it 
should still be a living name, worthily borne. 
“Tt is an old family name at Ililtonbury, and 
one very much honored,” she said. 

“That is well,” he said. “It is good to 
have a name that calls one to live up to it! 
And what is more strange, I am sure Miss 
Charlecote once had my mother’s hair.” 

“ Beautiful ruddy gold ?” 

“Yes, yes; like no one else. I was want- 
ing todo like poor Sandbrook. Ie looked 
up in her face, and stroked her hair as she 
was leaning over him, and said, ‘ I don’t like 
to miss my own curls.’” 

“ Ah!” said Phebe, half indignantly, “ he 
should know when those curls were hidden 
away and grew silvery.” 

“‘ He told me those things in part,” said the 
young man. “He has felt the return very 
deeply, and I think it accounts for his being 
so much worse to-night—worse than I have 
seen him since we were at Montreal.” 

“Ts he quite sensible ?” 

“Perfectly. I see the ladies do not think 
him so to-night; but he has been himself 
from the first, except that over fatigue or 
extra weakness affects his memory for the 
time; and he cannot read or exert his mind 
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—scarcely be.read to. 
pressed in spirits.” 

“ And no wonder, poor man,” said Phoebe. 

“ But I cannot think it is as they told us at 
Montreal.” 

“What?” 

“That the brain would go on weakening, 
and he become more childish. Now I am 
sure, as he has grown stronger, he has re- 
covered intellect and intelligence. No one 
could doubt it who heard him three days ago 
advising me what branch of mathematics to 
work up!” 

“ We shall hear to-morrow what Dr. F—— 
says. Miss Charlecote wrote to him as soon 
as we had my brother’s telegram. I hope 
you are right!” 

“For you see,” continued the Canadian, 
eagerly, “ injury from an external cause can- 
not be like original organic disease. I hope 
and trust he may recover. He is the best 
friend I ever had, except Mr. Henley, our 
clergyman at Lakeville. You know how he 
saved all our lives; and he persuaded Mr. 
Currie to try me, and give me a chance of 
providing for my little brothers and their 
mother better than by our poor old farm.” 

“ Where are they ?” asked Phoebe. 

“ She is gone to her sister at Buffalo. The 
price of the land will help them on for a little 
while there, and if I can get on in engineer- 
ing, I shall be able to keep them in some 
comfort. I began to think the poor boys 
were doomed to have no education at all.” 

“Did you always live at Lakeville ? ” 

“No; I grew up in a much more civilized 
part of the world. We had a beautiful farm 
upon Lake Ontario, and raised the best crops 
in the neighborhood. It was not till we got 
entangled in the Land Company, five years 
ago, that we were sold up; and we have been 
sinking deeper ever since—till the old cow 
and I had the farm all to ourselves.” 

“ Tow could you bear it?” asked Phebe. 

“Well! it was rather dreary to see one 
thing going after another. But somehow, 
after I lost my own black mare, poor Minne- 
haha, I never cared so much for any of the 
other things. Once for all, I got ashamed 
of my own childish selfishness. And then, you 
see, the worse things were, the stronger the 
call for exertion. That was the great help.” 

“Oh, yes; I can quite imagine that—I 
know it,” said Phoebe, thinking how exertion 
had helped her through her winter of trial. 


And he is sadly de- 
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“You never were without some one to work 
for ?” 

“No; even when my father was gone”— 
and his voice was less clear—“ there was the 
less time to feel the change, when the boys 
and their mother had nothing but me be- 
tween them and want.” 

“ And you worked for them.” 

“ After a fashion,” he said, smiling. “ Spade- 
husbandry alone is very poor earth-scratch- 
ing; and I don’t really know whether, be- 
tween that and my gun, we could have got 
through this winter.” 

“ What a life!” exclaimed Pheebe. 
alities indeed !” 

“Tt is only what many colonists undergo,” 
he answered; “if they do not prosper, it is a 
very hard life, and the shifting hopes render 
it the more trying to those who are not bred 
to it.” 

“ And those that are ?” she asked. 

“ ‘To those that are there are many compen- 
sations. It is a free out-of-doors life, and the 
glorious sense of extent and magnificence in 
our woods, the sport one has there, the beauty 
of our autumns, and our white, grand, silent 
winters, make it a life well worth living.” 

“ And would these have made you content 
to be a backwoodsman all your lite ?” 

“ Tcannot tell,” he said. “'They—and the 
boys—were my delight when I was one. 
And, after all, I used to recollect it was a 
place where there was a clear duty to do, and 
so, perhaps, safer than what fancy or choice 
would point at.” 

“ But you are very glad not to be still con- 
demned to it.” 

“ Heartily glad not to be left to try to 
prop up a tumble-down log-hut with my own 
shoulder;” he laughed. “This journey to 
England has been the great desire of my 
life, and Iam very thankful to have had it 
brought about.” 

The conversation was broken off by Rob- 
ert’s entrance. Finding that it was nearly 
nine o’clock, he went up-stairs to remind 
Miss Charlecote that tea had long been await- 
ing her, and presently brought her back from 
the silent watch by Owen’s side that had 
hitherto seemed to be rest and comfort to all 
the three. 

Owen had begged that his cup might be 
sent up by his friend, on whom he was very 
dependent, and it was agreed that Mr. Ran- 
dolf should sleep in his room, and remain as 


“ Re- 
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HOPES AND FEARS. 


a guest at Woolstone Lane until Mr. Currie | 


should come to town. Indeed, Miss Charle- 
cote relied on him for giving the physician 
an account of the illness which Owen, at 
his best, could not himself describe ; and she 
cordially thanked him for his evidently de- 
voted attendance, going over every particu- 
lar with him, but still so completely absorded 
in her patient as to regard him in no light but 
as an appendage necessary to her boy. 

“ How did you get on with the backwoods- 
man, Phebe?” asked Lucilla, when she 
came down to tea. 

“T think he is a sterling character,” said 
Pheebe, in a tone of grave, deep thought, not 
quite as if answering the question, and with 
an observable deepening of the red of her 
cheek. 

“You quaint goose!” said Lucy, with a 
laugh that jarred upon Honor, who turned 
round at her with a look of reproachful sur- 
prise. 

“Indeed, Honor dear,” she said, in self- 
vindication, “I am not hard-hearted! I am 
only very much relieved! I don’t think half 
80 badly of poor Owen as I expected to do; 
and if we can keep Mrs. Murrell from driv- 
ing him distracted, I expect to see him mend 
fast.” 

Robert confirmed her cheerful opinion, 
but their younger and better prognostications 
fell sadly upon Honora’s ear. She had been 
too much grieved and shocked to look for re- 
covery, and all that she dared to expect was 
to tend her darling’s feebleness, her best de- 
sire was that his mind might yet have power 
to embrace the hope of everlasting Life, ere 
he should pass away from her. Let this be 
granted, and she was prepared to be thank- 
ful, be his decay never so painful to witness 
and attend. 

She could not let Robert leave her that 
night without a trembling question whether 
he had learnt how it was with Owen on this 
point. He had not failed to inquire of the engi- 
neer, but he could tell her very little. Owen’s 
conduct had been unexceptionable, but he 
had scarcely made any demonstration or pro- 
fession, and on the few occasions when opin- 
ions were discussed, spoke not irreverently, 
but in the tone of one who regretted and re- 
spected the tenets that he no longer held. 
Since his accident, he has been too weak and 
confused to dwell on any subjects but those of 





the moment; but he had appeared to take 
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pleasure in the unobtrusive,.though decided 
religious habits of young Randolf. 

There she must rest for the present, and 
trust to the influence of home, perhaps to that 
of the shadow of death. At least he was the 
child of many prayers, and had not Lucilla 
returned to her changed beyond her hopes? 
Let it be as it would, she could not but sleep 
in gratitude that both her children were again 
beneath her roof. 

She was early dressed, and wishing the 
backwoodsman were anywhere but in Owen’s 
room. However, to her joy, the door was 
open, and Owen called her in, looking so 
handsome as he lay partly raised by pillows, 
that she could hardly believe in his condition, 
except for his weak, subdued voice. 

“Yes, Iam much better this morning. I 
have slept off the headache, and have been 
enjoying the old sounds!” 

“ Where is your friend ?” 

“ Rushed off to look at St. Paul’s through 
the shaking of door-mats, and pay his re- 
spects to the Thames. He has none of the 
colonial nil admirari spirit, but looks at Eng- 
land as a Greek colonist would have looked 
at Athens. I only regret that the reality must 
tame his raptures. I told him to come back 
by breakfast-time.” 

“ He will lose his way.” 

“ Not he! You little know the backwood’s 
power of topography! Even I could nearly 
rival some of the Arab stories, and he could 
guide you any wherc—or after any given beast 
in the Newcastle district. Honor, you must 
know and like him. He really is the New 
World Charlecote whom you always held 
over our heads.” 

“T thought you called him Randolf!” 

“That is his surname, but his Christian 
name is Humfrey Charlecote, from his grand- 
father. His mother was the lady my father 
told you of. He saved an old Bible out of the 
fire, with it all in the fly-leaf. He shall show 
it to you, and it can be easily confirmed by 
writing to the places. I would have gone my- 
self, if I had not been the poor creature I am.” 

“ Yes, my dear,” said Honora, “I dare say 
it isso. Iam very glad you found so atten- 
tive a friend. Iam most thankful to him for 
his care of you.” 

“ And you accept him as a relation ?” said 
Owen, anxiously. 

* Yes, oh, yes,” said Honor. “ Would you 
like any thing before breakfast ?” 
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Owen answered with a little plaintiveness. 
Perhaps he was disappointed at this cold ac- 
quiescence ; but it was not a moment at which 
Honor could face the thought of a colonial 
claimant of the Holt. With Owen helpless 
upon her hands, she needed both a home and 
ample means to provide for him and his sis- 
ter and child; and the American heir, an un- 
welcome idea twenty years previously, when 
only a vague possibility, was doubly undesir- 
able when long possession had endeared her 
inheritance to her, when he proved not even 
to be a true Charlecote, and when her own 
adopted children were in sore want of all that 
she could do for them. The evident relin- 
quishment of poor Owen’s own selfish views 
on the ITolt made her the less willing to ad- 
mit a rival, and she was sufficiently on the 
borders of age to be pained by having the 
question of heirship brought forward. And 
she knew, what Owen did not, that, if this 
youth’s descent were indeed what it was said 
to be, he represented the elder line, and that 
even Ilumfrey had wondered what would be 
his duty in the present contingency. 

“ Nonsense!” said she to herself: 
is no need as yet to think of it! 
is my own by every right! Humfrey told 
me so! I will take time to see what this 
youth may be, and make sure of his relation- 
ship. Then, if it be right and just, he shall 
come after me. But I will not raise expecta- 
tions, nor notice him more than as Owen’s 
friend and a distant kinsman. It would be 
fatally unsettling to do more.” 

Owen urged her no further. Either he had 
not energy to enforce any point for long 
together, or he felt that the succession might 
be a delicate subject, for he let her lead to 
his personal affairs, and he was invalid 
enough to find them fully engrossing. 

The Canadian came in punctually, full of 
animation and excitement, of which Phoebe 
had the full benefit, till he was called to help 
Owen todress. While this was going on, Rob- 
ert came into the drawing-room to breathe, 
after the hard task of pacifying Mrs. Murrell. 

“ What are you going to do to-day, Pheebe ?” 
he asked. “Ilave you got through your 
shopping ?” 

“Some of it. 


“ There 
The place 


Do you mean that you 


could come out with me?” 
“ Yes; you will never get through business 
otherwise.” 
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“ Then if you have an afternoon to spare, 
eould not we take Mr. Randolf to the Tower ?” 

“ Why, Phebe !” 

“ He has only to-day at liberty, and is so 
full of eagerness about all the grand old his- 
torical places, that it seems hard that he 
should have to find his way about alone, with 
no one to sympathize with him—half the day 
cut up, too, with nursing Owen.” 

“ He seems to have no difficulty in finding 
his way.” 

“No; but I really should enjoy showing 
him the old armor. He was asking me 
about it this morning. I think he knows 
nearly as much of it as we do.” 

“Very well. I say, Phebe, would you 
object to my taking Brown and Clay—my 
two head boys? I owe them a treat, and 
they would just enter into this.” 

Phebe was perfectly willing to accept the 
two head boys, and the appointment had just 
been made when the doctor arrived. Again 
he brought good hope. From his own ex- 
amination of Owen, and from Mr. Randolf’s 
report, he was convinced that a considerable 
amelioration had taken place, and saw every 
reason to hope that in so young and vigorous a 
nature the injury to the brain might be com- 
pletely repaired, and the use of the limbs might 
in part, at least, return, though full recovery 
could not be expected. He wished to observe 
his patient for a month or six weeks in town, 
that the course of treatment might be decided, 
after which he had better be taken to the 
Holt, to enjoy the pure air, and be out of 
doors as much as the season would permit. 

To Honor this opinion was the cause of the 
deepest, most thankful gladness ; but on com- 
ing back to Owen she found him sitting in 
his easy-chair, with his hand over his eyes 
and his look full of inexpressible dejection 
and despondency. He did not, however, 
advert to the subject, only saying, “ Now 
then ! let us have in the young pauper to sce 
the old one.” 

“My dear Owen, you had better rest.” 

“ No, no; let us do the thing. The grand- 
mother, too!” he said, impatiently. 

“JT will fetch little Owen; but you really 
are not fit for Mrs. Murrell.” 

“Yes, Iam; what am I good for but such 
things? It will make no difference, and it 
must be done.” 
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“My boy, you do not know to what you 
expose yourself.” 

“ Don’t I,” said Owen, sadly. 

Lucilla, even though Mr. Prendergast had 
just come to share her anxieties, caught her 
nephew on his way, and popped her last 
newly completed pinafore over his harlequin- 
ism, persuading him that it was most beauti- 
ful and new. 

The interview passed off better than could 
have been hoped. The full-grown, grave- 
looking man was so different from the mere 
youth whom Mrs. Murrell had been used to 
scold and preach at, that her own awe seconded 
the lectures upon quietness that had been 
strenuously impressed on her; and she could 
not complain of his reception of his “ ’opeful 
son,” in form at least. Owen held out his 
hand to her, and bent to kiss his boy, signed 
to her to sit down, and patiently answered 
her inquiries and regrets, asking a few civil 
questions in his turn. 

Then he exerted himself to say, “I hope 
to do my best for him and for you, Mrs. Mur- 
rell, but Ican make no promises; I am en- 
tirely dependent at present, and I do not 
know whether I may not be so for life.” 

Whereat, and at the settled mournful look 
with which it was spoken, Mrs. Murrell burst 
out crying, and little Owen hung on her, al- 
most crying too. ILonor, who had been ly- 
ing in wait for Owen’s protection, came hastily 
in and made a clearance, Owen again reach- 
ing out his hand, which he laid on the child’s 
head, so as to turn up the face towards him 
fora moment. Then releasing it almost im- 
mediately, he rested his chin on his hand, and 
Honor heard him mutter under his moustache, 
“ Flibbertigibbet !” 

“When we go home, we will take little 
Owen with us,” said Honor, kindly. “ It is 
high time he was taken from Little Whitting- 
ton Street. Country air will soon make a 
different looking child of him.” 

“Thank you,” he answered, despondingly. 
“Tt is very good in you; but have you not 
troubles enough already ?” 

“He shall not be a trouble, but a pleas- 
ure.” 

“ Poor little wretch! He must grow up to 
work, and to know that he must work while 
he can;” and Owen passed his hand over 
those useless fingers of his as though the long- 
ing to be able to work were strong on him. 

Honor had agreed with Lucilla that father 
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and son ought to be together, and that little 
** Hoeing’s” education ought to commence. 
Cille insisted that all care of him should fall 
to her. She was in a vehement, passionate 
mood of self-devotion, more overset by hear- 
ing that her brother would be a cripple for 
life than by what appeared to her the less 
melancholy doom of an early death. She 
had allowed herself to hope so much from his 
improvement on the voyage, that what to 
Honor was unexpected gladness was to her 
grievous disappointment. Mr. Prendergast 
arrived to find her half captious, half desper- 
ate. 

See Owen! Oh, no! he must not think 
of it. Owen had seen quite people enough 
to-day; besides, he would be letting all out 
to him as he had done the other day. 

Poor Mr. Prendergast humbly apologized 
for his betrayal; but had not Owen been told 
of the engagement ? 

Oh, dear, no! He was in no state for 
fresh agitations. Indeed, with him, a miser- 
able, helpless cripple, Lucy did not see how 
she could go on as before. She could not 
desert him—oh, no—she must work for him 
and his child. 

“Work! Why, Cilla, you have not 
strength for it.” 

“Tam quite well. I have strength for 
any thing now I have some one to work for. 
Nothing hurt me but loneliness.” 

“Folly, child! The same home that re- 
ceives you will receive them.” 

“Nonsense! Asif I could throw such a 
dead weight on any one’s hands!” 

“ Not on any one’s,” said Mr. Prendergast. 
“ But I see how it is, Cilla; you have changed 
your mind.” 

“No,” said Lucilla, with an outbreak of 
her old impatience; “but you men are so 
selfish! Bothering me about proclaiming all 
this nonsense, just when my brother is come 
home in this wretched state! After all, he 
was my brother before any thing else, and I 
have a right to consider him first !” 

“Then, Cilla, you shall be bothered no 
more,” said Mr. Prendergast, rising. “If 
you want me, well and good—you know 
where to find your old friend; if not, and 
you can’t make up your mind to it, why, then 
we are as we were in old times. Good-by, 


my dear; I wont fret you any more.” 
“No,” said he to himself, as he paused in 
the court, and was busy wiping from the 
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sleeve of his coat two broad dashes of wet 
that had certainly not proceeded from the 
clouds, “the dear child’s whole heart is with 
her brother now she has got him back again. 
T'll not torment her any more. What a fool 
I was to think that any thing but loneliness 
could have made her accept me—poor dar- 
ling! I think I'll go out to the Bishop of 
Sierra Leone!” 

“What can have happened to him?” 
thought Phoebe, as he strode past the little 
party on their walk to the Tower. “Can 
that wretched little Cilly have been teasing 
him? Iam glad Robert has escaped from 
her clutches!” 

However, Phebe had little leisure for such 
speculations in the entertainment of witness- 
ing her companion’s intelligent interest in all 
that he saw. The walk itself—for which she 
had begyed—was full of wonder; and the 
Tower, which Roberi’s slight knowledge of 
one of the officials enabled them to see in 
perfection, received the fullest justice, both 
historically and loyally. The incumbent of 
St. Matthew’s was so much occupied with ex- 
planations to his boys, that Phoebe had the 
stranger all to herself, and thus entered to 
the full into that unfashionable but most 
heart-stirring of London sights, “ the Towers 
of Julius,” from the Traitors’ Gate, where 
Elizabeth sat in her lion-like desolation, to 
her efligy in her glory upon Tilbury Heath 
—the axe that severed her mother’s “ slen- 
der neck”—the pistol-crowned stick of her 
father—the dark cage where her favorite 
Raleigh was mewed—and the whole series 
of the relics of the disgraces and the glories 
of England’s royal line—well fitted, indeed, 
to strike the imagination of one who had 
grown up in the New World without an- 
tiquity. 

If it were a satisfaction to be praised and 
thanked for this expedition, Phoebe had it; 
for on her return she was called into Owen’s 
room, where his first words to her were of 
thanks for her good-nature to his friend. 

“Tam sure it was nothing but a pleasure,” 
she said. “It happened that Robert had 
some boys whom he wanted to take.” Some- 
how she did not wish Owen to think she had 
done it on his own account. 

“ And you liked him?” asked Owen. 

“Yes, very much indeed,” she heartily 
said 


“ 


Ah! I knew you would;” and he lay 
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back as if fatigued. Then, as Phebe was 
about to leave him, he added, “I can’t get 
my ladies to heed any thing but me. You 
and Robert must take pity on him, if you 
please. Get him to Westminster Abbey, or 
the Temple Church, or somewhere worth 
seeing to-morrow. Don’t let them be extor- 
tionate of his waiting on me. I must learn 
to do without him.” 

Phoebe promised, and went. 

“ Phebe is grown what one calls a fine 
young woman instead of a sweet girl,” said 
Owen to his sister, when she next came into 
the room; “ but she has managed to keep her 
innocent, half-wondering look, just as she has 
the freshness of her color.” 

“ Well, why not, when she has not had one 
real experience?” said Lucilla, a little bit- 
terly. 

“None ?” he asked, with a marked tone. 

“None,” she answered, and he let his 
hand drop with a sigh; but as if repenting 
of any half betrayal of feeling, added, “ she 
has had all her brothers and sisters at sixes 
and sevens, has not she ?” 

“Do you call that a real experience ?” 
said Lucilla, almost with disdain, and the con- 
versation dropped. . 

Owen’s designs for his friend’s Sunday fell 
to the ground. The backwoodsman fenced 
off the proposals for his pleasure, by his wish 
to be useful in the sick-room ; and when told 
of Owen’s desire, was driven to confess that 
he did not wish for faney church-going on his 
first English Sunday. ‘There was enough 
novelty without that; the cathedral service 
was too new for him to wish to hear it for the 
first time when there was so much that was 
unsettling. 

Honor, and even Robert, were a little 
disappointed. They thought eagerness for 
musical service almost necessarily went with 
church feeling; and Phoebe was the least 
in the world out of favor for the confession 
that though it was well that choirs should 
offer the most exquisite and ornate praise, 
yet that her own country-bred associations 
with the plain, unadorned service at Hilton- 
bury rendered her more at home where the 
prayers were read, and the responses con- 
gregational, not choral. To her it was more 


le 


devotional, though she fully believed that the 
other way was the best for those who had 
begun with it. 

So they went as usual to the full service 
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of the parish church, where the customs were | one that was to be trusted. What more is 


scrupulously rubrical without being ornate. 
The rest and calm of that Sunday were a 
boon, coming as they did after a bustling 
week, 

All the ensuing days Phebe was going 
about choosing curtains and carpets, or hiring 
servants for herself or Mervyn. She was 
obliged to act alone, for Miss Charlecote, on 
whom she had relied for aid, was engrossed 
in attending on Owen, and endeavoring to 
while away the hours that hung heavily on one 
incapable of employment or even attention 
for more than a few minutes together. So 
constantly were Honor and Lucy engaged 
with him, that Phoebe hardly saw them morn- 
ing, noon, or night; and after being out for 
many hours, it generally fell to her lot to 
entertain the young Canadian for the chief 
part of the evening. Mr. Currie had arrived 
in town on the Monday, and came at once to 
see Owen. His lodgings were in the City, 
where he would be occupied for some time in 
more formally mapping out and reporting on 
the various lines proposed for the G. O. and S. 
line ; and finding how necessary young Ran- 
dolf still was to the invalid, he willingly 
agreed to the proposal that while Miss Charle- 
cote continued in London, the young man 
should continue to sleep and spend his even- 
ings in Woolstone Lane. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“ Have vou seen but a bright lily grow, 

Before rude hands have touched it ? 
Have you marked but the fall of the snow, 

Before the soil hath smutched it?” 
—Ben Jonson. 


At the end of a week Mervyn made his 
appearance in a vehement hurry. Cecily’s 
next sister, an officer’s wife, was coming home 
with two little children, for a farewell visit 
before going to the Cape, and Maria and 
Bertha must make way for her. So he 
wanted to take Phoebe home that afternoon 
to get the Underwood ready for them. 

“ Mervyn, howcan I go? Iam not nearly 
ready.” 

“ What can you have been doing then?” 
he exclaimed, with something of his old tem- 

r. 

“ This house has been in such a state.” 

“ Well, you were not wanted to nurse the 
sick man, were you? I thought you were 


there to do?” 

Phoebe looked at her list of commissions, 
and found herself convicted. Those patterns 
ought to have been sent back two days since. 
What had she been about? Listening to 
Mr. Randolf’s explanations of the Hiawatha 
scenery! Why had she not written a note 
about that hideous hearth-rug? Because 
Mr. Randolf was looking over Stow’s Survey 
of London. Methodical Phoebe felt herself 
in disgrace, and yet, somehow, she could not 
be sorry enough; she wanted a reprieve 
from exile at Hiltonbury, alone and away 
from all that was going on. At least she 
should hear whether Macbeth, at the Prin- 
cess’ Theatre, fulfilled Mr. Randolt’s concep- 
tions of it; and if Mr. Currie approved his 
grand map of the Newcastle district, with 
the little trees that she had taught him to 
draw. 

Perhaps it was the first time that Mervyn 
had ever been justly angry with her; but he 
was so much less savage than in his injustice 
that she was very much ashamed and touched ; 
and finally, deeply grateful for the grace of 
this one day in which to repair her negli- 
gence, provided she would be ready to start 
by seven o’clock next morning. Hard and 
diligently she worked, and very late she 
came home. As she was on her way up- 
stairs she met Robert coming out of Owen’s 
room. , 

“ Phebe,” he said, turning with her into 
her room, “ what is the matter with Lucy ?” 

“ The matter ?” 

“ Do you mean that you have not observed 
how ill she looking ?” 

“ No; nothing particular.” 

“Really, Phoebe, I cannot imagine what 
you have been thinking about. I thought 
you would have saved her, and helped Miss 
Charlecote, and you absolutely never noticed 
her looks !” 

“Tam very sorry. I have been so much 
engaged.” 

“ Absorbed, you should eall it; Who 
would have thought you would be so heedless 
of her?” 

He was gone. “Still crazy about Lucy,” 





was Pheebe’s first thought; her second, 
“ Another brother finding me heedless and 
‘selfish! What can be the matter with me?” 
| And when she looked at Lucilla with observ- 
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ant eyes, she did indeed recognize the justice ‘solate silence, then reading, “ Miss Fulmort, 


of Robert’s anxiety and amazement. 
brilliant prettiness had faded away as if un- 
der ablight, the eyes were sinking into pur- 
ple hollows, the attitude was listless, the 
whole air full of suffering. Phoebe was dis- 
mayed and conscience-stricken, and would 
fain have offered inquiries and sympathy, 
but no one had more thoroughly than Lucy 
the power of repulsion. “ No, nothing was 
amiss—of course she felt the frost. She would 
not speak to Honor—there was nothing to 
speak about;” and she went up to her 
brother’s room. 

Mr. Randolf was out with Mr Currie; and 
Pheebe, still exceedingly busy writing notes 
and orders, and packing for her journey, did 
not know that there was an unconscious res- 
olution in her own mind that her business 
should not be done till he came home, were 
it at one o'clock at night! He did come at 
no unreasonable hour, and found her fasten- 
ing directions upon the pile of boxes in the 
hall. 

“What are- you doing? Miss Charlecote 
is not going away ?” 

“No; but I am going to-morrow.” 

“You!” 

“ Yes; I must get into our new house, and 
receive my sisters there the day after to-mor- 
row.” 

“T thought you lived with Miss Charle- 
cote.” 

“Js it possible that you did not know what 
I have been doing all this weck ?” 

“Were you not preparing a house for your | 
brother ?” 








The | The Underwood, Hiltonbury, Elverslope Sta- 


tion” resumed with fresh animation, “ At 
least you live near Miss Charlecote ?” 

“ Yes, we are wedged in between her park 
and our own—my brother’s, I mean.” 

“ That is all right then! She has asked 
me for Christmas.” 

“IT am very glad of it,” said Phebe. 
“ There, thank you; good-night.” 

“Ts there nothing more that I can do for 
you?” 

“ Nothing—no, no, don’t hammer that 
down, you will wake Owen. Good-night, 
good-by ; I shall be gone by half-past six.” 

Though Phebe said good-by, she knew 
perfectly well that the hours of the morning 
were as nothing to the backwoodsman, and 
with spirits greatly exhilarated by the Christ- 
mas invitation, she went to bed, much too 
sleepy to make out why her wealth seemed 
so severe a shock to Humfrey Randolf. 

The six o’clock breakfast was well attended, 
for Miss Charlecote was there herself, as well 


as the Canadian, Phoebe, and Mervyn, who © 


was wonderfully amiable considering the 
hour in the morning. Pheebe felt in some 
slight degree less unfeeling when she found 
that Lucilla’s fading looks had been no more 
noticed by Miss Charlecote than by herself; 
but TTonor thought Owen’s illness accounted 
for all, and only promised that the doctor 
should inspect her. 

A day of exceeding occupation ensued. 
Mervyn talked the whole way of Cecily, his 
pane and his prospects; and Phebe had to 
‘draw her mind out of one world and immerse 


“Yes, and another for myself. Did you | it into another, straining ears and voice all 
not understand that we set up housekeeping | the time to hear and be heard through the 


separately upon his marriage ?” 

“I did not understand,” said Humfrey 
Randolf, disconsolately. “You told me you 
owed every thing to Miss Charlecote.” 

“ T am afraid your colonial education trans- 
lated that into £ s. d.” 

“ Then you are not poor?” 

“No, not exactly,” said Phebe, rather 
puzzled and amused by his downcast air. 

“ But,” he exe ‘laimed, “your brother is in | 


| roar of the train. 





He left her at the cottage ; 
and then began the work of the day, presid- 
ing over upholsterers, hanging pictures, ar- 
ranging books, settling cabinets of collections, 
disposing of ornaments, snatching meals at 
odd times, in odder places, and never daring 
to rest till long after dark, when, with fingers 
freshly purified from dust, limbs stiff with 
‘running up and down stairs, and arms tired 
with heavy weights, she sat finally down be- 


business; and Mr. F shenstel St. Matthew’s—” | fore the drawing-room fire with her solitary 
“Mr. Fulmort of St. Matthew’s is poor be- | cup of coffee, and a book that she was far 


cause he gave 


Phebe; “ but our business is not a small one, | 


and the property in the country is large.” 


| 
| 


all to St. Matthew’s,” said | too weary to open. 


Had she never been tired before, that her 
‘heart would sink in this unaccountable way ? 


He pasted on her last direction in discon-| Why could she not be more glad that her 
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sisters were coming home, and dear Miss Fen- 
nimore? What made every one so dull and 
stupid, and the comings and goings so oppres- 
sive, as if every thing would be hateful till 
Christmas ? Why had she belied all her pre- 
vious good character for method and punctu- 
ality of late, and felt as if existence only be- 
gan when—one person was in the room ? 

“Oh! can this be falling in love ?” 

There was a chiffonier with a looking-glass 
back just opposite to her, and, raising her 
eyes, poor Phebe beheld a young lady with 
brow, cheeks, and neck, perfectly glowing 
with crimson ! 

“ You sha’n’t stand there long, at any rate,” 
said she, almost vindictively, getting up and 
pushing the table with its deep cover between 
her and the answering witness. 

“Love! Nonsense! Yet I don’t see why 
Ishould be ashamed! Yes! We is my wise 
man, he is the real Humfrey Charlecote! His 
is the very nature I always thought some one 
must still have—the exact judgment I longed 
to meet with. Not stern like Robin’s, not 
sharp like Mervyn’s, nor high-flying like dear 
Miss Charlecote’s, nor soft like Bevil’s, nor 
light like Lucy’s, nor clear and clever like 
Miss Fennimore’s—no, but considerate and 
solid, tender and true—such as one can lean 
upon! I know why he has the steadfast eyes 
that I liked so much the first evening. And 
there is so much more in him than I can 
measure or understand. Yes, though I have 
known him but ten days, I have seen much 
more of him than of most men in a year. And 
he has been so much tried, and has had such 
a life, that he may well be called a real hero 
in a quiet way. Yes, I well may like him! 
And I am sure he likes me!” said another 
whisper of the heart, which, veiled as was the 
lady in the mirror, made Phoebe put both 
hands over her face, in a shamefaced ecstatic 
consciousness. ‘ Nay—I was the first lady 
he had seen, the only person to speak to. 
No, no; I know it was not that!—TI feel it 
was not! Why, otherwise, did he seem so 
sorry I was not poor ? Oh! how nice it would 
be if I were! We could work for each other 
in his glorious new land of hope! Iwho love 
work, was made for work! I don’t care for 
this mere young-lady life! And must my 
trumpery thousand a year stand in the way ? 
As to birth, I suppose he is as well or better 
born than I—and, oh! so far superior in tone 
and breeding to what ours used to be! He 





ought to know better than to think me a fine 
young lady, and himself only an engineer’s 
assistant! But he wont! Of course he will 
be honorable about it—and—and perhaps 
never dare to say another word till he has 
made his fortune—and when will that ever 
be? It will be right—” “But,” (and a very 
different but it was this time) “what am I 
thinking about ? How can I be wishing such 
things when I have promised to devote my- 
self to Maria? If I could rough it gladly, 
she could not; and what a shameful thing it 
is of me to have run into all this long day- 
dream and leave her out. No, I know my 
lot! Iam to live on here, and take care of ° 
Maria, and grow to be an old maid! I shall 
hear about him, when he comes to be a great 
man, and know that the Humfrey Charlecote 
I dreamt about is still alive! There, I wont 
have any more nonsense ! ” 

And she opened her book; but finding 
that Humfrey Randolf’s remarks would come 
between her and the sense, she decided that 
she was too tired to read, and put herself to 
bed. But there the sense of wrong towards 
Maria filled her with remorse that she had 
accepted her rights of seniority, and let the 
maids place her in the prettiest room, with 
the best bay window, and most snug fire- 
place ; nor could she rest till she had pacified 
her self-reproach, by deciding that all her 
own goods should move next day into the 
chamber that did not look at the Holt firs, 
but only at the wall of the back-yard. 

“Yes,” said Pheebe, stoutly, in her honest 
dealing with herself in her fresh, untried 
morning senses. “ I do love Humfrey Charle- 
cote Randolf, and I think he loves me! 
Whether any thing more may come of it, 
will be ordered for me; but whether it do 
so or not, it is a blessing to have known one 
like him, and now that I am warned, and can 
try to get back self-control, I will begin to be 
the better for it. Even if Iam not quite so 
happy, this is something more beautiful than 
I ever knew before. I will be content!” 

And when Bertha and Maria arrived, 
brimful of importance at having come home 
with no escort but a man and maid, and vol- 
uble with histories of Sutton, and wedding 
schemes, they did not find an absent or in- 
attentive listener. Yet the keen Bertha 


made the remark, “ Something has come 
over you, Phebe. You have more counte- 
nance than ever you had before.” 
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Whereat Phoebe’s color rushed into her 
cheeks, but she demanded the meaning of 
countenance, and embarked Bertha in a dis- 
sertation. 

When Phebe was gone, Robert found it 
less difficult to force Lucilla to the extremity 
of a ééle-i-téte. Young Randolf was less in 
the house, and, when there, more with Owen 
than before, and Lucilla was necessarily 
sometimes to be caught alone in the drawing- 
room. 

“Lucy,” said Robert, the first time this 
occurred, “ I have a question to ask you.” 

“ Well!”—she turned round half defiant. 

“A correspondent of Mervyn, on the 
Spanish coast, has written to ask him to find 
a chaplain for the place, guaranteeing a hand- 
some stipend.” 

“ Well,” said Lucilla, in a cold voice this 
time. 

“T wished to ask whether you thought it 
would be acceptable to Mr. Prendergast.” 

“T neither know nor care.” 

“J beg your pardon,” said Robert, after a 
pause; “but though I believe I learnt it 
sooner than I ought, I was sincerely glad to 
hear—” 

“Then unhear!” said Lucilla, pettishly. 
* You, at least, ought to be glad of that.” 

“ By no means,” returned Robert, gravely. 
“ T have far too great a regard for you not to 
be most deeply concerned at what I see is 
making you unhappy.” F 

“ May not I be unhappy if I like, with my 
brother in this state ?” 

“ That is not all, Lucilla.” 

“Then never mind! You are the only 
one who never pitied me, and so I like you. 
Don’t spoil it now !” 

“You need not be afraid of my pitying 
you if you have brought on this misunder- 
standing by your old spirit!” 

“ Not a bit of it! I tell you he pitied me. 
I found it out in time, so I set him free. That’s 
all.” 

“ And that was the offence?” _ 

“ Offence! What are you talking of? He 
didn’t offend—no, but when I said I could 
not bring so many upon him, and could not 
have Owen teased about the thing, he said 
he would bother me no more, that I had 
Owen, and did not want him. And then he 
walked off.” 

“ Taking you at your word ?” 

“Just as if one might not say what one 
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does not mean when one wants a little com- 
forting,” said Lucy, pouting; “ but, after all, 
it is a very good thing—he is saved a great 
plague for a very little time, and if it were 
all a pity, so much the better. I say, Robin, 
shall you be man enough to read the service 
over me, just where we stood at poor Edna’s 
funeral ?” 

“T don’t think that concerns you much,” 
said Robert. 

“ Well, the lady in Madge Wildfire’s song 
was gratified at the ‘six braw gentlemen’ 
who ‘kirkward should carry her. Why 
should you deprive me of that satisfaction. 
Really, Robin, it is quite true. A little hap- 
piness might have patched me up, but—” 


“ The symptoms are recurring? Have you 





seen F. it 

“Yes. Let me alone, Robin. It is the 
truest mercy to let me wither up with as lit- 
tle trouble as possible to those who don’t want 
me. Now that you know it, Iam glad I can 
talk to you, and you will help me to think of 
what has never been enough before my eyes.” 

Robert made no answer but a hasty good- 
by, and was gone. 

Lucilla gave a heavy sigh, and then ex- 
claimed, half-aloud,— 

“ Oh, the horrid little monster that I am. 
Why can’t I help it? I verily believe I shall 
flirt in my shroud, and if I were canonized 
my first miracle would be like St. Philomena’s, 
to make my own relics presentable ! ” 

Wherewith she fell a laughing, with a 
laughter that soon turned to tears, and the 
exclamation, “ Why can I make nobody care 
for me but those I can’t care for? I can’t 
help disgusting all that is good, and it will be 
well when I am dead and gone. There’s only 
one that will shed tears good for any thing, 
and he is well quit of me!” 

The poor little lonely thing wept again, and 
after her many sleepless nights, she fairly 
cried herself to sleep. She awoke with a 
start, at some one being admitted into the 
room. 

“My dear, am I disturbing you ?” 

It was the well-known voice, and she sprang 
up. 

“Mr. Pendy, Mr. Pendy, I was very 
naughty! I didn’t mean it. Oh, will you 
bear with me again, though I don’t deserve 
it?” 

She clung to him like a child weary with 
its own naughtiness. 
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“Twas too hasty,” he said; “TI forgot how 
wrapped up you were in your brother, and 
how little attention you could spare, and then 
I thought that in him you had found all you 
wanted, and that I was only in your way.” 

“How could you? Didn’t you know bet- 
ter than to think that people put their broth- 
ers before their—Mr. Pendys ?” 

“You seemed to wish to do so.” 

“ Ah! but you should have known it was 
only for the sake of being coaxed!” said Lu- 
cilla, hanging her head on one side. 

“ You should have told me so.” 

“But how was I to know it?” And she 
broke out into a very different kind of laugh- 
ter. “I’m sure I thought it was all magna- 
nimity, but it is of no use to die of one’s own 
Magnanimity, you sec.” 

“ You are not going to die; you are com- 
ing to this Spanish place, which will give you 
lungs of brass.” 

“ Spanish place? Tlow do you know? I 
have not slept into to-morrow, have 1? That 
Robin has not flown to Wrapworth and back 
since three o’clock ?” 

“No, I was only inquiring at Mrs. Mur- 
rell’s.” 

“Q you silly, silly person, why couldn’t 
you come here ?” 

“ T did not want to bother you.” 

“For shame, for shame; if you say that 
again I shall know you have not forgiven me. 
It is a moral against using words too strong 
for the occasion! So Robert carried you the 
offer of the chaplaincy, and you mean to have 
it!” 

“T could not help coming, as he desired, 
to see what you thought of it.” 

“T only know,” she said, half crying, yet 
laughing, “that you had better marry me 
out of hand before I get into any more mis- 
chief.” ‘ 

The chaplaincy was promising. The place 
was on the lovely coast of Andalusia. There 
was a small colony of English engaged in 
trade, and the place was getting into favor 
with invalids. Mervyn’s correspondent was 
anxious to secure the services of a good man, 
and society of a lady-like wife, and offered 
to guarantee a handsome salary, such as 
justified the curate in giving up his chance 
of a college living; and though it was im- 
probable that he would ever learn a word of 
Spanish, or even get so far as the pronuncia- 


tion of the name of the place, the advantages 
that the appointment offered were too great 
to be rejected, when Lucilla’s health needed 
a southern climate. 

“Oh! yes, yes, let us go,” she cried. “It 
will be a great deal better than any thing at 
home can be.” 

“Then you venture on telling Owen, 
now?” 

“Qh, yes! It was a mere delusion of 
mine that it would cost him any thing. 
Honor is all that he wants; I am rather in 
their way than otherwise. He rests on her 
down-pillow-ship, and she sees, hears, knows 
nothing but him !” 

“Is Miss Charlecote aware of—what has 
been going wrong? ” 

“Notshe! I told her before that I should 
take my own time for the communication, 
and I verily believe she has forgotten all 
about it! Then little demure Phebe fell 
over head and ears in love with the back- 
woodsman on the spot, and walked about in 
a dream such as ought to have been good 
fun to watch, if I had had the spirit for it; 
and if Robert had not been sufficiently dis- 
engaged to keep his eyes open, I don’t know 
whether any. thing would have roused them 
short of breaking a blood-vessel or two.” 

‘“‘T shall never rest till you are in my keep- 
ing! I will go to Fulmort at once, and tell 
him that I accept.” 

“ And I will go to Owen, and break the 
news tohim. When are you coming again ? ” 

“ To-morrow, as soon as I have opened 
school.” 

‘Ah! the sooner we are gone the bet- 
ter! Much good you can be to poor Wrap- 
worth! Just tell me, please, that I may 
know how badly I served you, how often you 
have inquired at Mrs. Murrell’s. ” 

“‘ Why—lI believe—each day except Sat- 
urday and Sunday; but I never met him 
there until just now.” 

Lucilla’s eyes swam with tears; she laid 
her head on his shoulder, and, in a broken 
voice of deep emotion, she said, “ Indeed, I 
did not deserve it! But I think I shall be 
good now, for I can’t tell why I should be 
so much loved!” 

Mr. Prendergast was vainly endeavoring 
to tell her why, when Humfrey Randolf’s 
ring was heard, and she rushed out of the 





room. 
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Owen’s first hearty laugh since his return | never keep my countenance if I had to give 
was at her tidings. That over, he spoke with | her away to brother Peter!” 
brotherly kindness. “Keeping -his countenance” might hz +e 
“Yes, Lucy,” he said, “I do think it is} two meanings, but he was too feeble for agi- 
the best and happiest thing for you. He is | tation, and seemed only able to go through 
the only man whom you could not torment | the time of preparation and parting, by keep- 
to death, or who would have any patience | ing himself as lethargic and indifferent as 
with your antics.” possible, or by turning matters into a jest 
“T don’t think I shall try,” said Lucy. | when necessarily brought before him. Play- 
“What are you shaking your head for, | ing at solitaire, or trifling desultory chat, was 
Owen? Have I not had enough to tame |all that he could endure as occupation, and 
me?” the long hours were grievously heavy. His 
“T beg your pardon, Cilly. I was only|son, though nearly four years old, was no 
thinking of the natural companionship of | companionor pleasuretohim. Hewasin his 
bears and monkeys. Don’t beat me!” helpless and morbid state, afraid of so young 
“Some day you shall come out and see|a child, and little Owen was equally afraid 
us perform, that’s all,” said Lucilla, merrily. | of him ; each dreaded contact with the other, 
“But indeed, Owen, if I know myself at all,|and more than all the being shut into a 
unmerited affection and forbearance, with no | room together; and the little boy, half shy, 
nonsense about it, is the only way to keep | half assured, filled by the old woman with 
me from flying out. At any rate I can’t live | notions of his own grandeur, and yet con- 
without it!” strained by the different atmosphere of Wool- 
“Ah!” said Owen, gravely, “you have |stone Lane, was never at ease or playful 
suffered too much through me for me to talk | enough before him to be pleasant to watch. 
to you in this fashion. Forgive me, Lucy; | And, indeed, his Cockney pronunciation and 
I am not up to any other, just yet.” ungainly vulgar tricks had been so sum- 
Whatever Lucilla might have said in the | marily repressed by his aunt, that his fear 
first relief of recovering Mr. Prendergast, | of both of the ladies rendered him particu- 
she could not easily have made up her mind | larly unengaging and unchildlike. Never- 
to leave her brother in his present condition, | theless, Honora thought it her duty to take 
and flattered herself that the “at once” could | him home with her to the Holt, and gratified 
not possibly be speedy, since Mr. Prender- | Robert by engaging a nice little girl of four- 
gast must give notice of his intention of leay- | teen, whom Lucilla called the crack orphan, 
ing Wrapworth. to be his attendant when they should leave 
But when he came the next morning, it}town. This was to be a fortnight after the 
proved that things were in a far greater | wedding, since St. Wulstan’s afforded greater 
state of forwardness than she had thought | opportunities for privacy and exemption from 
possible. So convinced were both the cu- | bustle than even Hiltonbury, and Dr. Pren- 
rate and Robert of the need of her avoiding | dergast and his daughter could attend with- 
the winter cold, that the latter had suggested | out being in the house. 
that one of his own curates who was inneed| The Prendergasts of Southminster were 
of change and country air, should immedi- | very kind and friendly, sending Lucilla warm 
ately offer himself as a substitute at Wrap-| greetings, and not appearing at all discon- 
worth, either for a time or permanently, and | certed at welcoming their former governess 
Lucy was positively required to name a day | into the family. The elders professed no sur- 
as early as possible for the marriage, and | prise, but great gladness; and Sarah, whowas 
told, on the authority of the physician, that surprised, was trebly rejoiced. Owen accused 
it might almost be called suicide to linger in | his sister of sclecting her solitary brides- 
the English frosts. imaid with a view to enhancing her own 
The day which she chose was the Ist of beauty by force of contrast ; but the choice 
December, the same on which Mervyn was | was prompted by real security of the affec- 
to be married. There was a purpose in thus tionate pleasure it would confer. Hand- 
rendering it impracticable for any Fulmort | some presents were sent both by the Beau- 
to be present; ‘‘ And,” said Owen, “I am | monts and Bostocks, and Lucilla, even while 
glad it should be before Iam about. I could | half-fretted, half-touched by Mrs. Bostock’s 
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patronizing felicitations, could not but be | 
pleased at these evidences that her govern- | 
ness-ship had not been an utter failure. 

Her demeanor in the fortnight before her 
marriage was unlike what her friends had 
ever seen, and made them augur better for 
Mr. Prendergast’s venture. She was happy, 
but subdued; quiet and womanly, gentle 
without being sad, grave but not drooping; 
and though she was cheerful and playful, 
with an entire absence of those strange ef- 
fervescences that had once betrayed acidity 
or fermentation. She had found the power 
to be affectionately grateful to Honor, and 
the sweetness of her tender ways towards 
her and Owen would have made the parting 
all the sadder to them if it had not been evi- 
dent that, as she said, it was happiness that 
thus enabled her to be good. The satisfied 
look of rest that had settled on her fair face 
made it new. All her animation and arch- 
ness had not rendered it half so pleasant to 
look upon. 


He was gone, not trusting her to speak, 
nor himself to hear a word more. 

“Yes, Robin,” proceeded Lucy, half aloud, 
“ you are the greater man, I know very well; 
but it is in human nature to prefer flesh and 
blood to medieval saints in cast-iron, even 
if one knows there is a tender spot in them.” 

There was a curious sense of humiliation 
in her full acquiescence in the fact that he 
was too high, too grand for her, and in her 
relief, that the affection, that would have 
lifted her beyond what she was prepared for, 
had died away, and left her to the more or- 
dinary excellence and half-paternal fondness 
of the man of her real choice, with whom 
she could feel perfect'ease and repose. Pos- 
sibly the admixture of qualities that in her 
had been called fast is the most contrary to 
all real aspiration ! 

But there was no fault to be found with 
the heartfelt affection with which she loved 
and honored her bridegroom, lavishing on 
him more marks of deference and submission 





The purchaser of Castle Blanch proved to 
be no other than Mr. Calthorp! Lucilla 
at first was greatly discomfited, and begged 
that nothing might be said about the picture ; 


just because she knew that her wiil would 
| be law, and that his love was strong cnough 
, to have borne with any amount of caprice or 
| seeming neglect. The sacrifices she made, 


but the next time Mr. Prendergast arrived, | without his knowledge, for his convenience 
it was with a request from Mr. Calthorp and comfort, while he imagined hers to be 
that Miss Sandbrook would accept the pic- | solely consulted, the concessions she made 
ture as a wedding gift! There was no re- | to his slightest wish, the entire absence of 
fusing it~indeed, the curate had already (all teasing, would not have been granted to 
accepted it; and when Lucilla heard that} a younger man more prepossessing in the 
“the Calthorp” had been two years married | sight of others. 

to what Mr. Prendergast called “a million-| It was in this spirit that she rejected all 
nairess, exceedingly hideous,” she still had advice to consult health rather than custom 
vanity enough to reflect that the removal of in her wedding dress. Exactly because Mr. 
her own resemblance might be an act of | Prendergast would have willingly received 
charity! And the sum that Honora had her in the plainest garb, she was bent on 
set apart for the purchase was only too much doing him honor by the most exquisite bridal 
wanted for the setting up housekeeping in array; and never had she been so lovely, 
Spain, whither the portrait was to accom-|her color such exquisite carnation, her 





pany her, Mr. Prendergast, declared, like 
the Penates of the pious Aneas! 


Robert brought in his gift on the last day | 


of November, just before setting off for Sut- 
ton. It was an unornamented, but exquis- 
itely-bound Bible and Prayer Book, dark 
brown, with red-edged leaves. 

“‘ Good-by, Lucilla,” he said; “you have 
been the brightest spot to me in this life. 
Thank you for all you have done for me.” 

“ And for all I never intended to do?” 
said Lucilla smiling, as she returned his 
pressure of the hand. 


| eyes so softened, and full of such repose 
| and reliance, her grace so perfect in complete 
freedom from all endeavor at attracting ad- 
miration. 

The married pair came back from church 
to Owen’s sitting-room—not bear and mon- 
key, not genie and fairy, as he had expected 
to see; but as they stood together, looking 
so indescribably and happily onc, that Owen 
smiled and said, “Ah! Honor, if you had 
only known twenty years ago that this was 
Mrs. Peter Prendergast, how much trouble 
‘it would have saved.” 
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“She did not deserve to be Mrs. Peter 
Prendergast,” said the bride. 

“ See how you deserve it now.” 

“That I never shall!” 

Brother and sister parted with light words 
but full hearts, each trying to believe, though 
neither crediting Mr. Prendergast’s assur- 
ance that the two Owens should come and be 
at home forever if they liked in Santa Maria 
de X——. Neither could bear to face the 
truth that henceforth their courses lay apart, 
and that if the sister’s life were spared, it 
could only be at the sacrifice of expatriation 
for many years, in lands where, well or ill, 
the brother had no call. Nor would Lucilla 
break down. It was due to her husband not 
tolet him think she suffered too much in re- 
signing home for him; and true to her in- 
nate hatred of agitation, she guarded herself 
from realizing any thing, and though per- 
fectly kind and respectful to Honora, studi- 
ously averted all approaches to effusion of 
feeling 

Only at the last kiss in the hall, she hung 
round her friend with a vehement embrace, 
and whispered, “Forgive! You have for- 
given!” 

“Forgive me, Lucilla!” 

“Nay, that I have forgiven you for all 
your pardon and patience is shown by my 
enduring to leave Owen to you now.” 

Therewith surged up such a flood of pas- 
sionate emotions that, fleeing from them as 
it were, the bride tore herself out of Honor’s 
arms, and sprang hastily into the carriage, 
nervously and hastily moving about its con- 
tents while Mr. Prendergast finished his 
farewells. 

After all, there was acertain sense of rest, 
snugness, and freedom from turmoil, when 
Honor dried her eyes and went back to her 
convalescent. The house seemed peaceful, 
and they both felt themselves entering into 
the full enjoyment of being all in all to one 
another. 

There was one guest at the Sutton wed- 
ding, whose spirit was at St. Wulstan’s. In 
those sct eyes, and tightly closed lips, might 
be traced abstraction in spite of himself. 
Were there not thoughts and prayers for 
aifother bride, elsewhere kneeling? Was 
not the solitary man struggling with the last 
remnants of fancies at war with his life of 
self-devotion, and crushing down the few 
final regrets, that would have looked back 
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to the dreams of his youth. No marvel that 
his greatest effort ‘was against being harsh 
and unsympathizing, even while his whole 
career was an endeavor to work through 
charities of deed and word into charities of 
thought and judgment. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Untouched by love, the maiden’s breast 

Is like the snow on Rona’s crest 

High seated in the middle sky, 

In bright and barren purity ; 

But by the sunbeam gently kissed, 

Scarce by the gazing eye ’tis missed, 

Ere down the lonely valley stealing, 

Fresh grass and growth its course revealing ; 

It cheers the flock, revives the flower, 

And decks some happy shepherd’s bower.” 

—Scorr. 

Stow to choose, but decided in her choice, 
Phoebe had always been, and her love formed 
no exception to this rule. She was quite 
aware that her heart had been given away, 
and never concealed it from herself, though 
she made it a principle not to indulge in 
future castle-buildings, and kept a resolute 
guard over her attention. It was impossible 
to obviate a perpetual feeling of restlessness 
and of tedium in whatever she was about; 
but she conquered oftener than she gave 
way, and there was an indescribable sense 
of peace and sweetness in a new and pre- 
cious possession, and an undefined hope 
through all. 

Miss Fennimore, who came the day after 
the girls’ return from Sutton, saw only the 
fuller development of her favorite pupil, and, 
in truth, Maria and Bertha had so ineffably 
much to narrate, that her attention would 
have been sufliciently engrossed to hinder 
her observation of the symptoms, even had 
the good lady been as keen and experienced 
in love as in science. 

Poor little Phoebe! equable as she was, she 
was in a great perturbation when, four days 
before Christmas, she knew that Miss Char- 
lecote, with Owen Sandbrook and Humfrey 
Randolf, had arrived at the Holt. What was 
so natural as for her to go at once to talk 
over the two weddings with her dear old 
friend? Yes, but did her dear old friend 
want her, when these two young men had 
put an end to her solitude ? Was she only 
making Miss Charlecote an excuse? She 
would wait in hopes that one of the others 
would ask if she were going to the Holt! 
If so, it could not but be natural and proper 
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—if not— This provoking throbbing of her wanted. And it was all from a ridiculous 


heart showed that it was not only for Honor 
Charlecote that she wished to go. 

That ring at the bell! What an abom- 
inable goose she was to find a flush of expec- 
tation in her cheek! And after all it was 
only Sir John. Ife had found that his son 
had heard nothing from the Holt that morn- 
ing, and had come in to ask if she thought a 
call would be acceptable. “I knew they 
were come home,” he said, “for I saw them 
at the station yesterday. I did not show my- 
self, for I did not know how poor young 
Sandbrook might like it. But who have 
they got with them?” 

“Mr. Randolf, Owen Sandbrook’s Cana- 
dian friend.” 

“ Did I not hear he was some sort of rela- 
tion?” 

“Yes; his mother was a Charlecoce.” 

“fa? that accounts for it. Seeing him 
with her, I could almost have thought it was 
thirty years ago, and that it was my dear old 
friend.” 

Phebe could have embraced Sir John. 
She could not conceal her glow of delight 
so completely that Bertha did not laugh and 
say, “ Mr. Charlecote is what the Germans 
would call Phebe’s Bild. She always blushes 
and looks conscious if he is mentioned.” 

Sir John laughed, but with some emotion, 
and Phoebe hastily turned her still more 
blushing face away. Certainly, if Phebe 
had had any prevision of her present state 
of mind, she never would have bought that 
chiffonier. : 

When Sir Join had sufficiently admired 
the details of the choice little drawing-room, 
and had been shown by the eager sisters all 
over the house, he asked if Phebe would 
walk up with him to the Holt. He had 
hoped his eldest son, who had ridden over 
with him, would have come in, and gone up 
with them, but he supposed Charlie had 
seized on him. (Poor Sir John, his attempt 
at match-making did not flourish.) ILowever, 
he had secured Pheebe’s most intense grati- 
tude by his proposal, and down she came, a 
very pretty picture, in her dark brown dress, 
searlet cloak, and round, brown felt hat, with 
the long, curly brown feather tipped with 
scarlet, her favorite winter robin coloring, 
Her cheeks were brilliant, and her eyes not 
only brighter, but with a slight drooping that 
gave them the shadiness they sometimes 
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trepidation which made it well nigh impossi- 
ble to bring out what she was longing to say 
—“So you think Mr. Randolf like Mr. 
Charlecote.” 

Fortunately he was beforehand with her, 
for both the likeness and the path through 
the pine woods reminded him strongly of his 
old friend, and he returned to the subject. 
“So you are a great admirer of dear old Char- 
lecote, Phoebe : you can’t-remember him ?” 

“ No, but Robert does, and I sometimes 
think I do.” (Then it came.) “ You think 
Mr. Randolf like him?” Thanks to her hat, 
she could blush more comfortably now. 

“J did not see him near. It was only 
something in air and figure. People inherit 
those things wonderfully. Now, my son Char- 
lie sits on horseback exactly like his grand- 
father, whom he never saw ; and John—” 

Oh! was he going to run away on family 
likenesses? Phoebe would not hear the “ and 
John ;” and observed, “ Mr. Charlecote was 
his godfather, was he not ?” 

Which self-evident fact brought him back 
again to “ Yes; and I only wish he had seen 
more of him! ‘These are his plantations, I 
declare, that he used to make so much of!” 

“ Yes, that is the reason Miss Charlecote 
is so fond of them.” | 

“ Miss Charlecote! When I think of him, 
I have no patience with her. I do believe 
he kept single all his life for her sake; and 
why she never would have him, I never could 
guess. You ladies are very unreasonable 
sometimes, Phoebe.” 

Pheebe tried to express a rational amount 
of wonder at poor ITonor’s taste, but grew in- 
coherent in fear lest it should be irrational, and 
was rather frightened at finding Sir John look- 
ing at her with some amusement; but he was 
only thinking of how willingly the poor little 
heiress of the Mervyns had once been thrown 
at Humfrey Charlecote’s head! But he went 
on to tell her of all that her hero had ever been 
to him and to the county, and of the blank his 
his death had left, and never since supplied, 
till she felt more and more what a “ wise” 
man truly was! 

No one was in the drawing-room, but 
Honor came down much more cheerful and 
lively than she had been for years, and call- 
ing Owen materially better — the doctors 
thought the injury to the head infinitely 
mitigated, and the first step to recovery fairly 
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taken—there were good accounts of the the sundial, partly studying its mysteries, 
Prendergasts, and all things seemed to be partly playing with little Owen, who hung 
looking well. -Presently Sir John, to Phoebe’s on him as an old playmate.” 


resemblance, but Honor answered with half- 
resentful surprise. 
had made the same remark, but she could not 


great satisfaction, spoke of her guest, and his | 
| 


“ Yes,” said Owen, “he has taken pity on 


the boy—he is very good to him—has served 
Some of the old servants | an apprenticeship.” 


Mr. Randolf looked up, saw Phebe, gave 


understand it, and was evidently hurt by its | a start of recognition and pleasure, and sped 


recurrence. Phoebe sat on, listening to the 
account of Lucilla’s letters, and the good 
spirits and health they manifested; forcing 
herself not too obviously to watch door or 
window, and when Sir John was gone, she 
only offered to depart, lest Miss Charlecote 
should wish to be with Owen. 

“ No, my dear, thank you; Mr. Randolf is 
with him, and he can read a little now. We 
are getting above the solitaire board, I assure 
you. I have fitted up the little room beyond 





the study for his bedroom, and he sits in the 
study, so there are no stairs, and he is to go 
out every day in a chair or the carriage.” 

“ Does the little boy amuse him ?” 

“ No, not exactly, poor little fellow. They 
are terribly afraid of each other, that is the 
worst of it. And then we left the boy too 
long with the old woman. I hear his lessons 
for a quarter of an hour a day, and he isa 
clever child emough; but his pronunciation 
and habits are an absolute distress, and he is 
not happy anywhere but in the housekeep- 
er’s room. I try to civilize him, but as yet I 
cannot worry poor Owen. You can’t think 
how comfortable we are together, Phoebe, 
when we are alone. Since his sister went 
we have got on so much better. He was 
shy before her; but I must tell you, my dear, 
he asked me to read my Psalms and Lessons 
aloud, as I used to do; and we have had such 
pleasant evenings, and he desired that the 
servants might still come into prayers in the 
study. But then he always was different 
with me.” 

And Phebe, while assenting, could not 
silence a misgiving that she thought very 
cruel. She would believe Owen sincere if 
Humfrey Randolf did. Honor, however, was 
very happy, and presently begged her to come 
and see Owen. She obeyed with alacrity, 
and was conducted to the study. No Ran- 
dolf was there, only pen, ink, paper, and 
algebra. But as she was greeting Owen, 
who looke:l much better and less oppressed, 
Honor made an exclamation, and from the 
window they saw the young man leaning over 


towards the house. 

“Yes, Phebe, I do see some likeness,” said 
TIonor, as though a good deal struck and 
touched. 

All the ridiculous and troublesome con- 
fusion was so good as to be driven away in 
the contentment of Humfrey Randolt’s pres- 
ence, and the wondrous magnetic conviction 
that he was equally glad to be with her. She 
lost all restlessness, and was quite ready to 
amuse Owen by a lively discussion and com- 
parison of the two weddings, but she so well 
knew that she should like to stay too long, 
that she cut her time rather over short, and 
would not stay to luncheon. This was not 
like the evenings that began with Iiawatha 
and ended at Lakeville, or on Lake Oatario; 
but one pleasure was in store for Phebe. 
While she was finding her umbrella, and 
putting on her clogs, Wumfrey Randolf ran 
down-stairs to her, and said, “I wanted to 
tell you something. My stepmother is going 
to be married.” 

“ You are glad?” 

“Very glad. It is to a merchant whom 
she met at Buffalo, well off, and speaking 
most kindly of the little boys.” 

“ That must be a great load off your mind.” 

“Indeed it is, though the children must still 
chiefly look to me. I should like to have lit- 
tle George at a good school. However, now 
their immediate maintenance is off my hands, 
I have more to spend in g¢ducating myself. 
I can get evening lessons now, when my 
day’s work is over.” 

“Oh! do not overstrain your head,” said 
Pheebe, thinking of Bertha. 

“TTeads can bear a good deal when they 
are full of hope,” he said, smiling. 

“ Still after your out-of-doors life of bodily 





exercise, do you not find it hard to be always 
shut up in London ?” 

“Perhaps the novelty has not worn off. 
It is as if life had only begun since I came 
| into the city.” 

“ A new set of faculties called into play ?” 
“ Faculties—yes and every thing else.” 


| 
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“T must go now, or my sisters will be wait- 
ing for me, and I see your dinner coming in. 
Good-by.” 

“ May I come to see you?” 

“ Oh, ves, pray let me show you our cottage.” 

“ When may I come ?” 

“To-morrow, I suppose.” 

She felt, rather than saw him watching her 
all the way from the garden-gate to the wood. 
That little colloquy was the sunshiny point in 
her day. Had the tidings been communicated 
in the full circle, it would have been as neth- 
ing compared with their reservation for her 
private car, with the marked “I wanted to 
tell you.” Then she came home, looked at 
Maria threading holly-berries, and her heart 
fainted within her. There were moments 
when poor Maria would arise before her as a 
hardship and an infliction, and then she be- 
came terrified, prayed against such feelings as 
a crime, and devoted herself to her sister with 
even more than her wonted patient tender- 
ness. 

The certainty that the visit would take 
place kept her from all flutterings and self- 
debate, and in due time “ Mr. Randolf” ar- 
rived. Anxiously did Phoebe watch for his 
look at Maria, for Bertha’s look at him, and 
she was pleased with both. His manner to 
Maria was full of gentleness, and Bertha’s 
quick eyes detected his intellect. He stood 
an excellent examination from her and Miss 
Fennimore upon the worn channel of Niag- 
ara, which had so often been used as a knock- 
down argument against Miss Charlecote’s 
cosmogony; and his bright, terse powers of 
description gave them, as they agreed, a bet- 
ter idea of his woods than any travels which 
they had read. 

It was no less interesting to observe his 
impression of the English village-life at Hil- 
tonbury. To him, the aspect of the country 
had an air of exquisite miniature finish, want- 
ing indeed in breadth and freedom, but he 
had suffered too much from vain struggling 
single-handed with Nature in her might, not 
to value the bounds set upon her; and a man 
who knew by personal experience what it was 
to seck his whole live stock in an intermina- 
ble forest, did not complain of the confine- 
ment of hedges and banks. Nay, the * hedge- 
row elms and hillocks green” were to him as 
classical as Whitehall; he treated Maria’s 
tame robins with as much respect as if they 





tletoe were handled by him with reverential 
curiosity; and the church and home of his 
ancestors filled him with a sweet loyal enthu- 
siasm, more eager than in those to whom these 
things were familiar. 

Miss Charlecote herself came in for some 
of these feelings. He admired her greatly in 
her Christmas aspect of Lady Bountiful, in 
which she well fulfilled old visions of the mis- 
tress of an English home, but still more did 
he dwell upon her gentleness, and on that 
shadowy resemblance to his mother, which 
made him long for some of that tenderness 
which she lavished upon Owen. He looked 
for no more than her uniformly kind civility 
and hospitality, but he was always wishing to 
know her better; and any touch of warmth 
and affection in her manner towards him was 
so delightful that he could not help telling 
Pheebe of it, in their next brief tée-d-téle. 

Ile was able to render a great service to 
Miss Charlecote. Mr. Brooks’ understanding 
had not cleared with time, and the accounts 
that had been tangled in summer were by the 
end of the year in confusion worse confounded. 
Te was a faithful servant, but his accounts 
had always been audited every month, and 
in his old age, his arithmetic would not carry 
him further, so that his mistress’ long absence 
abroad had occasioned such a hopeless chaos, 
that but for his long services, his honesty 
might have been in question. Tlonora put 
this idea away with angry horror. Not only 
did she love and trust the old man, but he 
was a legacy from Ilumfrey, and she would 
have torn the page from her receipts rather 
than rouse the least suspicion against him. 
Yet she could not bear to leave any flaw in 
Humfrey’s farm books, and she toiled and 
perplexed herself in vain; till Owen, finding 
out what distressed her, and grieving at his 
own incapacity, begged that Randolf might 
help her; when behold! the confused ac- 
counts arranged themselves in comprehensi- 
ble columns, and poor old Brooks was proved 
to have cheated himself so much more than 
his lady as to be entirely exonerated from all 
but puzzle-headedness. The young man’s 
farmer life qualified him to be highly popular 
at the Holt. He was curious about English 
husbandry, talked to the laborers, and tried 
their tools with no unpractised hand, even 
with the flail which Honor’s hatred of steam 


‘still kept as the winter’s employment in the 


had been Howards or Percies; holly and mis- | barn ; he appreciated the bullocks, criticised 
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the sheep, and admired the pigs, till the farm- 
ing men agreed “ there had not been such an 
one about the place since the Squire himself.” 

Honora might be excused for not having 
detected a likeness between the two Hum- 
freys. Scarcely a feature was in the same 
mould, the complexion was different, and the 
heavily built, easy-going Squire, somewhat 
behind his own century, had apparently had 
nothing in common with the brisk modern 
colonial engineer, yet still there was some- 
thing curiously recalling the expression of 
open honesty, and the whole cast of coun- 
tenance, as well as the individuality of voice, 
air, and gestures, and the perception grew 
upon her so much in the haunts of her 
cousin, where she saw his attitudes and hab- 
its unconsciously repeated, that she was al- 
most ready to accept Bertha’s explanation 
that it was owing to the influence of the 
Christian name that both shared. But as it 
had likewise been borne by the wicked disin- 
herited son who ran away, the theory was 
somewhat halting. 

Pheebe’s intercourse with Humfrey the 
younger was much more fragmentary than 
in town, and therefore, perhaps, the more 
delicious. She saw him on most of the days 
of his fortnight’s stay, either in the mutual 
calls of the two houses, in chance meetings 
in the village, or in walks to or from the holy 
day services at the church, and these afforded 
many a moment in which she was let into the 
deeper feelings that his first English Christ- 
mas excited. It was not conventional Christ- 
mas weather, but warm and moist, thus ren- 
dering the contrast still stronger with the 
sleighing of his prosperous days, the snow- 
shoe walk of his poorer ones. <A frost hard 
enough for skating was the prime desire of 
Maria and Bertha, who both wanted to see 
the art practised by one to whom it was fa- 
miliar. The frost came at last, and became 
reasonably hard in the first week of the new 
year, one day when Phoebe, to her regret, 
was forced to drive to Elverslope to fulfil 
some commissions for Mervyn and Cecily, 
who were expected at home on the 8th of 
January, after a Christmas at Sutton. 

However, she had a reward. “Ido think,” 
said Miss Fennimore to her, as she entered 
the drawing-room, “that Mr. Randolf is the 
most good-natured man in the world! For 
full three-quarters of an hour this afternoon 


did he hand Maria up and down a slide on 
the pond at the Holt!” 

“ You went up to sce him skate ?” 

“Yes; he was to teach Bertha. We found 
him helping the little Sandbrook to slide, but 
when we came he sent him in with the little 
maid, and gave Bertha a lesson, which did 
not last long, for she grew nervous. Really 
her nerves will never be what they were! 
Then Maria begged for a slide, and you 
know what any sort of monotonous bodily 
motion is to her; there is no getting her to 
leave off, and I never saw any thing like the 
spirit and good-nature with which he com- 
plied.” 

“Te is very kind to Maria,” said Phebe. 

“THe seems to have that sort of pitying 
respect which you first put into my mind 
towards her.” 

“Oh, are you come home, Phoebe ?” said 
Maria, running into the room. “I did not 
hear you. I have been sliding on the ice all 
the afternoon with Mr. Randolf. It is so nice, 
and he says we will do it again to-morrow.” 

“Wa, Phebe!” said Bertha, meeting her on 
the stairs, “do you know what you missed ?” 

“ Three children sliding on the ice,” quoted 
Phebe. 

“ Seeing how a man that is called Humfrey 
can bear with your two sisters making them- 
selves ridiculous. Really I should set the 
backwoods down as the best school of cour- 
tesy, but that I believe some people have that 
school within themselves. Hollo!” 

For Phoebe absolutely kissed Bertha as she 
went up-stairs. 

“Wa?” said Bertha, interrogatively ; then 
went into the drawipg-room, and looked very 
grave, almost sad. 

Phebe could not but think it rather hard 
when, on the last afternoon of Tumfrey Ran- 
| dolf’s visit, there came a note from Mervyn 
‘ordering her up to Beauchamp to arrange 
some especial contrivances of his for Cecily’s 
‘morning room—her mother’s, which gave it 
|an additional pang. It was a severe, threat- 
ening, bitterly cold day, not at all fit for slid- 
jing, even had not both the young ladies and 
| Miss Fennimore picked up a suspicion of cold; 
| but Phoebe had no doubt that there would be 
| a farewell visit, and did not like to lose it. 
| Take the pony carriage, and you will get 





home faster,” said Bertha, answering what 
| was unspoken. 
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No; the groom sent in word that the ponies 
were gone to be rough-shod, and that one of 
them had a cold. 

“Never mind,” said Pheebe, cheerfully ; 
“T shall be warmer walking.” 

And she set off, with a lingering will, but 
a step brisk under her determination that her 
personal wishes should never make her neg- 
lect duty or kindness. She did not like to 
think that he would be disappointed, but she 
had a great trust in his trust in herself, and 
a confidence, not to be fretted away, that 
some farewell would come to pass, and that 
she should know when to look for him again. 

Scanty sleety flakes of snow were falling 
before her half-hour’s walk was over, and she 
arrived at the house, where anxious maids 
were putting their last touches of preparation 
for the mistress. It was strange not to feel 
more strongly the pang of a lost home; and 
had not Phebe been so much pre-occupied, 
perhaps it would have affected her strongly, 
with all her real joy at Cecily’s installation ; 
but there were new things before her that 
filled her mind too full for regrets for the 
rooms where she had grown up. She only 


did her duty scrupulously by Cecily’s writing- 


table, piano, and pictures, and then satisfied 
the housekeeper by a brief inspection of the 
rooms, more laudatory than particular. She 
rather pitied Cecily, after her comfortable 
parsonage, for coming to all those state draw- 
ing-rooms. If it had been the west wing, 
now! 

By this time the snow was thicker, and the 
park beginning to whiten. The housekeeper 
begged her to wait and order out the car- 
riage, but she disliked giving trouble, and 
thought that an unexpected summons might 
be tardy of fulfilment, so she insisted on con- 
fronting the clements, confident in her cloak 
and India-rubber boots, and secretly hoping 
that the visitor at the cottage might linger 
on into the twilight. 

As she came beyond the pillars of the por- 
tico, such a whirl of snow met her that she 
almost questioned the prudence of her deci- 
sion, when a voice said, “It is only the drift 
round the corner of the house.” 

“ You here ?” 

“Your sister gave me leave to come and 
see you home through the snow-storm.” 

“Qh, thank you! ‘This is the first time 
you have been here,” she added, feeling as if 
her first words had been too eagerly glad. 
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“Yes, I have only seen the house from a 
distance before. I did not know how large 
it was. Which part did you inhabit ?” 

“ There —the west wing—shut up now 
poor thing!” 

“ And where was the window where you 
saw the horse and cart? Yes, you see I 
know that story; which was your window ?” 

“The nearest to the main body of the 
house. Ah! it isa dear old window. I have 
seen many better things from it than that!” 

“What kind of things ?” 

“ Sunsets and moonsets, and the Holt firs 
best of all.” 

“ Yes, I know better now what you meant 
by owing all to Miss Charlecote,” he said, 
smiling. “I owe something to her, too.” 

“ Oh, is she going to help you on?” cried 
Phebe. 

“ No, I do not need that. 
is—knowing you.” 

It had come, then! The first moment of 
full assurance of what had gleamed before ; 
and yet the shock, sweet as it was, was almost 
pain, and Pheebe’s heart beat fast, and her 
downcast look betrayed that the full force 
of his words—and still more, of his tone 
—had reached her. 

“May I go on?” he said. “ May { dare 
to tell you what you are to me? I knew, 
from the moment we met, that you were what 
I had dreamt of—different, but better.” 

“T am sure I knew that you were!” 
escaped from Phebe softly, but making her 
face burn, as at what she had not meant to 
say. 

“Then you can bear with me? You do 
not forbid me to hope.” 

“Oh! Iam a great deal too happy !” 

There came a great wailing, driving gust of 
storm at that moment, as if it’ wanted to 
sweep them off their feet, but it was a wel- 
come blast, for it was the occasion of a strong 
arm being flung round Pheebe, to restrain 
that fluttering cloak. “Storms shall only 
blow us nearer together, dearest,” he said, 
with recovered breath, as, with no unwilling 
hand, she clung to his arm for help. 

“ Tf it be God’s will,” said Phoebe, earnestly. 

“ And indeed,” he said, fervently, “ I have 
thought and debated much ‘whether it were 
His will; whether it could be right, that I, 
with my poverty and my burdens, should 
thrust myself into your wealthy and sheltered 
life. At first, when I thought you were a 
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poor dependent, I admitted the hope. I saw) would be happiest fighting up the hill with 


you spirited, helpful, sensible, and I dared to | 


think that you were of the stuff that would 
gladly be independent, and would struggle 
on and up with me, as I have known so many 
do in my own country.” 

“Oh! would I not ?” 

“Then I found how far apart we stand in 
one kind of social scale, and perhaps that 
ought to have overthrown all hope ; but, 
Pheebe, it will not do so! I will not ask you 
to share want and privation, but I will and 
do ask you to be the point towards which I 
may work, the best earthly hope set before 
me.” 

“Tam glad,” said Phoebe, “that you knew 
too well to think there was any real differ- 
ence. Indeed, the superiority is all yours, 
except in mere money. And mine, I am 
sure, need not stand in the way, but there is 
one thing that does.” 

“What? Your brothers?” 

“T do not know. It is my sister Maria. I 
promised long ago that nothing should make 
me desert her;” and, with a voice faltering 


a little, but endeavoring to be firm, “a prom- 
ise to fulfil a duty appointed by Providence 


must not be repented of when the cost is felt.” 

“But why should you think of deserting 
her?” he said. “ Surely, I may help to bear 
your cares; and there is something so good, 
so gentle and lovable about her, that she need 
be nogrievance. I shall have to bring my little 
brothers about you, too, so we shall be even,” 
he added, smiling. 

“ Then,” she said, looking in his face as be- 
ginning to take counsel with him, “ You 
think it is riglt to assume a new tie that must 
have higher claims than the prior one that 
Heaven sent me.” 

“ Nay, dearest, is not the new one institut- 
ed by Heaven? If I promise that I will be 
as entirely Maria’s brother as you are her 
sister, and will reverence her affliction, or 
more truly her innocence, in the same way, 
will you not trust her, as well as yourself 
with me ?” 

“Trust, oh ! indeed I do, and am thankful. 
But I am thinking of you! Poor dear Maria 
might be a drag, where I should not! And 
I cannot leave her to any of the others. She 
could not be long without me.” 

“ Well, faithless one, we may have to wait 
the longer; though I feel that you alone 





me.” 


“ Oh, thank you for knowing that so well.” 

“But as we both have these ties, and as 
besides, I should be a shabby adventurer to 
address you but on equal terms, we must be 
content to wait till—as with God’s blessing I 
trust to do—I have made a home smooth 
enough for Maria as well as for you! Will 
that do, Phoebe ?” 

“ Somehow it seems too much,” murmured 
Pheebe ; “ and yet I knew it of you.” 

“ And as you both have means of your own, 
it may bring the time nearer,” he said. 
“ There you see I can calculate on your for- 
tune, though I still wish it were out of the 
way.” 

“Tf it were not for Maria, I should.” 

“ And now, with this hope and promise, I 
feel as if, even if it were seven years, they 
would be like so many days,” said Humfrey. 
“You will not be of those, my Phebe, who 
sufler and are worn by a long engagement ?” 

“One cannot. tell without a trial,” said 
Phebe; “but indeed I do not sce why secu- 
rity and rest, or even hope deferred should 
hurt me. Surely, having a right to think 
about you canfiot do so ?” 

And her look out of those honest clear 
gray eyes was one of the most perfect reli- 
ance and gladness. 

“ May I be worthy of those thoughts!” he 
fervently said. “ And you will write to me 
—even when I go back to the Ottawa ?” 

“T shall be so glad to tell you every thing, 
and have your letters! Oh! no, with them 
I am not going to pine ”—and her strong 
young nature laughed at the folly. 

“ And while God gives me strength, we 
will not be afraid,” he answered. ‘ Pheebe, 
I looked at the last chapter of Proverbs last 
night, and thought you were like that woman 
of strength and skill on whose ‘lips is the 
law of kindness.” And ‘you are not afraid 
of the snow,’ as if to complete the likeness.” 

“T did not quite know it was snowing. I 
like it, for it suits your country.” 

“T like it, because you are as clear, firm, 
and pure, as my own clear crystal ice,” he 
said; “only not quite so cold! And now, 
what remains? Must your brothers be con- 
sulted ?” he added, reluctantly. 

“Tt will be right that I should tell them,” 
said Phoebe. “From Robert I could not 
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keep such a thing, and Mervyn has a right 
to know. I cannot tell how he may take it, 
but Ido not think that I owe him such im- 
plicit obedience as if he were my father. 
And by the time you really ask for me, you 
know you are to be such a rising engineer 
that they are all to be almost as proud of you 
asIam!” 

“God helping me,” he gravely answered, 
his eyes raised upwards, and as it were car- 
rying with them the glance that had sought 
them in almost playful confidence. 

And thus they looked forth upon this life. 
Neither was so young as not to be aware of 
its trials. She knew the sorrows of suspense, 
bereavement, and family disunion; and he, 
before his twenty-fourth year, had -made ex- 
perience of adversity, uncongeniality, disap- 
pointment, and severe—almost hopeless — 
every-day labor. It was not in the spirit of 
those who had not braced on their armor, 
but of those who had made proof of it, that 
they looked bravely and cheerfully upon the 
battle, feeling their strength doubled as faith- 
ful companions-in-arms, and willing in that 
strength and trust to bear patiently with the 
severest trial of all—the delay of their hopes. 
The cold but bracing wind, the snow driving 
and whirling round them in gusts, could not 
daunt or quench their spirits—nay, rather 
gave them additional vigor and enjoyment, 
while even the tokens of the tempest that 
they bore away were of perfect dazzling 
whiteness. 

Never was shelter less willingly attained 
than when the park wicket of the Under- 
wood was reached, just as the early twilight 
was becoming darkness. It was like a fore- 
taste for Phoebe of secing him go his own 
way in the storm while she waited safely 
housed; but they parted with grave, sweet 
smiles, and a promise that he would snatch 
a moment’s farewell on the morrow. Phoebe 
would rather not have been met by Bertha at 
the front door, in some solicitude—* You are 
come at last! Are you wet ?—are you cold?” 

“ Oh, no, thank you! Don’t stand in the 
draught,” said Phoebe, anxious to shake her 
off; but it was not to be done. Bertha pre- 
ceded her up-stairs, talking all the way in 
something of her old mischievous whisper. 
“Am Jin disgrace with you, too, Phebe ? 
Miss Fennimore says I have committed an 
awful breach of propriety ; but really I could 
not leave you to the beating of the pitiless 
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storm alone. I am afraid Malta’s sagacity 
and little paws would hardly have sufficed to 
dig you out of a snow-drift before life was 
extinct. Are you greatly displeased with 
me, Phebe?” And, being by this time in 
the bedroom, she faced about, shut the door, 
and looked full at her sister. 

“ No—no—dear Bertha, not displeased in 
the least ; only if you would go—” 

“ Now, Pheebe, indeed that is not kind of 
you,” said Bertha, pleadingly, but preparing 
to obey. 

“‘ No, Bertha, it is not,” said Phoebe, re- 
covering herself in a moment. ‘Iam sorry 
for it; but oh! don’t you know the feeling of 
wanting to have one’s treasure all to one’s self 
for a little moment before showing it? No, 
don’t go;” and the two sisters flung their 
arms round one another. ‘“ You shall hear 
now.” 

“No, no,” said Bertha, kissing her ; ‘* my 
time for obtrusive, childish curiosity is over! 
I only was so anxious ;” and she looked up 
with tearful eyes, and almost the air of an 
elder sister. Phoebe might well requite the 
look with full-hearted tenderness, and ca- 
resses, as she said, calmly, “Yes, Bertha, I 
am very happy.” 

“ You ought to be,” said Bertha, seriously. 

“Yes,” said Phebe, taking the ought in a 
different sense from what she meant ; “he is 
all, and more than I ever thought a man wise 
in true wisdom should be.” 

“ And a man of progress, full of the dig- 
nity of labor,” said Bertha. “Iam glad he 
is not an old bit of county soil like John 
Raymond! My dear Phebe, Sir John will 
tear his hair!” 

“For shame, Bertha!” 

“ Well, I will not tease you with my non- 
sense ; but you know it is the only thing that 
keeps tears out of one’s eyes. I see you 
want to be alone. Dear Phebe!” and she 
clung to her neck fora moment. 

‘¢ An instant more, Bertha. You see ev- 
ery thing, I know; but has Miss Fennimore 
guessed ?” 

“No, my dear, I do not think any such 
syllogism has ever occurred to her as, Lov- 
ers look conscious ; Phoebe looks conscious ; 
It is defective 
in the major, you see, so it could not enter 
her brain.” 

** Then, Bertha, do not let any one guess 


it. I shall speak to Mervyn to-morrow, and 
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write to Robin. It is their due, but no one 
else must know it—no, not for a long time 
—years perhaps.” 

“You do not mean to wait for years ?” 

“We must.” 

“Then what’s the use of having thirty 
thousand pounds ? ” 

“No, Bertha, it would not be like him to 
be content with owing all to my fortune, and 
beginning life in idleness. It would be just 
enough to live on, with none of the duties 
of property, and that would never do! I 
could not wish it for him, and ke has his 
brothers to provide for.” 

“Well, let him work for them, and have 
your moncy to make capital! Really, 
Phebe, I would not lose such a chance of 
going out and sceing those glorious lakes!” 

“«T have Maria to consider.” 

“Maria! And why are you to be saddled 
with Maria?” 

“ Because I promised my mother—TI prom- 
ised myseclf—I promised Mervyn, that she 
should be my care. I have told him of that 
promise, and he accepts it most kindly.” 

“You cannot leave her tome? O Phebe, 
do you still think me as hateful as I used to 
be?” 

“Dear, dear Bertha, I have full trust in 
your affection for her; but I undertook the 
charge, and I cannot thrust it on to another, 
who might—” 

*‘Yon’t say that, Phebe,” cried Bertha, 
impetuously, “I am the one to have her! 
I who certainly never can, never shall, marry 
—I who am good for nothing but to look 
after her. Say you do not think me un- 
worthy of her, Phoebe.” 

“TI say no such thing,” said Phebe, affec- 
tionately, “ but there is no use in discussing 
the matter. Dear Bertha, leave me, and 
compose yourself.” 

Truly, during that evening Bertha was the 
agitated one, her speech much affected, and 
her gestures restless, while Phebe sat over 
her work, her needle going swiftly and 
evenly, and her eyes beaming with her quiet 
depth of thankful bliss. 
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In the morning, again, it was Bertha who 
betrayed an uneasy restlessness, and irre- 
pressible desire to banish Miss Fennimore 
and Maria from the drawing-room, till the 
governess, in perplexity, began to think of 
consulting Phoebe whether a Jack ILastings 
affair could be coming over again. 

Phebe simply trusted to the promise, and 
went about her morning’s avocations with a 
heart at rest, and when at last Ilumfrey Ran- 
dolf did hurry in for a few moments, before 
he must rush back to the Holt, her greeting 
was so full of reliance and composure that 
Miss Fennimore perceived nothing. Bertha, 
however, rested not. As well as she could, 
under a fearful access of stammcering, she 
insisted that Mr. Randolf should “come 
into the dining-room to look at a—a—a—a— 
Qa” 

“Ah well!” thought Miss Fennimore, 
“Phoebe is gone, too, so she will keep 
guard.” 

If Miss Fennimore could have looked 
through the door, she would have seen the 
astonished Maria pounced upon, as if in 
sport, pulled up-stairs, and desired by Ber- 
tha to find her book of dried flowers to show 


Mr. Randolf. Naughty Bertha, who really 
did not believe the dried flowers had ever 
been brought home from Woolstone Lanc! 
It served the manceuvrer right, that Maria, 
after one look at the shelves, began to cry 


out for Phoebe to come and find them. But 
it signified the less since the lovers had not 
left the hall, and had exchanged all the 
words that there was time for before Bertha, 
at the sound of the re-opening door, flew 
down to put her hand into Humfrey’s and 
grasp it tightly, looking in his face instead 
of speaking. “Thank you,” he said, re- 
turning the pressure, and was gone. “We 
improve as we go on. Number three is the 
best of my brothers-in-law, Pheebe,” said 
Bertha, lightly. Then leaving Phebe to 
pacify Maria about the flowers, she went 
into her own room, and cried bitterly and 
overpoweringly. 
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Mr. HAwTnorneE speaks more than once 
in his various thoughtful and artistic tales 
of the “moonlight of romance,” and the 
phrase has a special applicability to the fic- 
tions which it is his delight to weave. It is 
one of his favorite theories that there must 
be a vague, remote, and shadowy element in 
the subject-matter of any narrative with 
which his own imagination can successful- 
ly deal. Sometimes he apologizes for this 
idealistic limitation to his artistic aims. “It 
was a folly,” he says in his preface to the 
Scarlet Letier, “ with the materiality of this 
daily life pressing so intrusively upon me, 
to attempt to fling myself back into another 
age, or to insist on creating the semblance 
of a world out of airy matter, when, at every 
moment, the impalpable beauty of my soap- 
bubble was broken by the rude contact of 
some actual circumstance. The wiser effort 
would have been to diffuse thought and im- 
agination through the opaque substance of 
to-day, and thus to make it a bright trans- 
parency ; to spiritualize the burden that be- 
gan to weigh so heavily; to seek resolutely 
the true and indestructible value that lay 
hidden in the petty and wearisome incidents 
and ordinary characters with which I was 
now conversant. The fault was mine. The 
page of life that was spread out before me 
was so dull and commonplace only because 
I had not fathomed its deeper import. A 
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better book than I shall ever write was there ; 
leaf after leaf presenting itself to me, just 
as it was written out by the reality of the 
flitting hour, and vanishing as fast as written, 
only because my brain wanted the insight 
and my hand the cunning to transcribe it. 
At some future day, it may be, I shall re- 
member a few scattered fragments and broken 
paragraphs and write them down, and find 
the letters turn to gold upon the page.” But 
the dissatisfaction with his own idealism 
which he here expresses has at least not suf- 
ficed to divert his efforts into the channel 
indicated. In the Blithedale Romance he 
tells us that he chose the external scenery 
of the socialist community at Brook Farm 
“merely to establish a theatre, a little re- 
moved from the highway of ordinary travel, 
where the creatures of his brain may play 
their phantasmagorical antics without expos- 
ing them to too close a comparison with the 
actual events of real lives. In the old coun- 


tries with which fiction has long been con- 
versant, a certain conventional privilege 
seems to be awarded to the romancer; his 
work is not put exactly side by side with na- 
ture; and he is allowed a license with regard 


to every-day probability, in view of the im- 
proved effects which he is bound to produce 
thereby. Among ourselves, on the contrary, 
there is as yet no Faéry-land so like the 
real world that, in a suitable remoteness, 
one cannot well tell the difference, but with 
an atmosphere of strange enchantment, be- 
held through which, the inhabitants have a 
propriety of their own. This atmosphere is 
what the American romancer wants. In its 
absence, the beings of imagination are com- 
pelled to show themselves in the same cate- 
gory as actually living mortals,—a necessity 
that generally renders the paint and paste- 
board of their composition but too painfully 
discernible.” And once more, in the preface 
to his latest work, Zransformation, he re- 
iterates as his excuse for laying the scene in 
Italy, that “no author without a trial can 
conceive of the difficulty of writing a ro- 
mance about a country where there is no 
shadow, no antiquity, no mystery, no pictur- 
esque and gloomy wrong, nor any thing but 
a commonplace prosperity in broad and sim- 
ple daylight, as is happily the case with my 
dear native land. It will be very long, I 
trust, before romance writers may find con- 


| genial and easily handled themes either in 
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the annals of our stalwart republic, or in 
any characteristic and probable event of our 
individual lives. Romance and poetry, ivy, 
lichens, and wall-flowers, need ruin to make 
them grow.” These passages throw much 
light on the secret affinities of Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s genius. But it would be a mistake 
to conclude from them, as he himself would 
apparently have us, that he is a mere roman- 
tic idealist, in the sense in which these words 
are commonly used,—that he is one all whose 
dramatic conceptions are but the unreal ka- 
leidoscopic combinations of fancies in his 
own brain. 

We may perhaps accept Mr. Hawthorne’s 
own phrase,—* the moonlight of romance,” 
—and compel it to help us to a distinction 
which will explain something of the secret 
of his characteristic genius. There are writ- 
ers—chiefly poets, but also occasionally writ- 
ers of fanciful romanceslike Mr. Longfellow’s 
Hyperion—whose productions are purely 
ideal, not only seen by the light of their own 
imagination but constituted out of it,— 
made of moonshine,—and rendered vivid and 
beautiful, if they are vivid and beautiful, 
merely with the vividness and beauty of the 
poet’s own mind. In these cases there is no 
distinction at all between the delineating 
power and the delineated object; the dream 
is indistinguishable from the mind of the 
dreamer, and varies wholly with its laws. 
Again, at the opposite extreme there is a 
kind of creative imagination which has its 
origin in a deep sympathy with, and knowl- 
edge of, the real world. That which it deals 
with is actual life as it has existed, or still 
exists, in forms so innumerable that it is 
scarcely possible to assert that its range is 
more limited than life itself. Of course the 
only adequate example of such an imagina- 
tion is Shakspeare’s; and this kind of im- 
aginative power resembles sunlight, not only 
in its brilliancy, but especially in this, that 
it casts a light so full and equable over the 
universe it reveals, that we never think of 
its source at all. We forget altogether, as 
we do by common daylight, that the light 
by which we sce is not part and parcel of 
the world which it presents tous. ‘The sun- 
light is so efficient that we forget the sun. 
We find so rich and various a world before 
us, dressed in its own proper colors, that no 
one is reminded that the medium by which 
those proper colors are seen is uniform and 





from a single source. We merge the delin- 


eative magic by which the scene is illumi- 
nated in the details of the scene itself. Be- 
| tween these two kinds of creative imagination 


there is another, which also shows a real 
world, but shows it so dimly in comparison 
with the last as to keep constantly before 
our minds the unique character of the light 
by which we see. The ideal light itself 
becomes a more prominent clement in the 
picture than even the objects on which it 
shines; and yet is made so, chiefly by the 
very fact of shining on those objects which 
we are accustomed to think of as they are 
seen in their own familiar details in full 
daylight. If the objects illuminated were 
not read and familiar, the light would not 
seem so mysterious; it is the pale uniform 
tint, the loss of color and detail, and yet the 
vivid familiar outline and the strong shadow, 
which produces what Mr. Hawthorne calls 
the “‘ moonlight of romance.” ‘ Moonlight 
in a familiar room,” he says in his preface 
to the Scarlet Letter, “ falling so’ white upon 
the carpet, and showing all its figures so 
distinctly, making every objvct so minutely 
visible, yet so unlike a morning or noontide 
visibility,—is a medium the most suitable 
for a romance-writer to get acquainted with 
his illusive guests. There is the little do- 
mestic scenery of the well-known apartment; 
the chairs, with each its separate individual- 
ity; the centre table, sustaining a work- 
basket, a volume or two, and an extinguished 
lamp; the sofa, the bookcase, the picture on 
the wall;—all these details, so completely 
seen, are so spiritualized by the unusual light, 
that they seem to lose their actual substance, 
and become things of intellect. Nothing is 
too small or too trifling to undergo this 
change, and acquire dignity thereby. A 
child’s shoe, the doll seated in her little 
wicker carriage, the hobby-horse,—whatever 
in a word, has been used or played with 
during the day, is now invested with a qual- 
ity of strangeness and remoteness, though 
still almost as vividly present as by daylight. 
Thus, therefore, the floor of our familiar 
room has become a neutral territory, some- 
where between the real world and fairy-land, 
where the actual and imaginary may meet, 
and each imbue itself with the nature of the 
other.” Sir Walter Scott’s delineative power 
partakes of both this moonlight imagination 
and the cther more powerful and brilliant 
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andrealistic kind. Often it is a wide, genial different points of view. Accordingly, his 
sunshine, of which we quite forget the source | novels are not novels in the ordinary sense; 
in the vividness of the common life which | they are ideal situations expanded by minute 
it irradiates. At other times, again, when | study and trains of closely related thought 
he is inhis Black Douglas mood, as we may | into the dimensions of novels. A very small 
call it, it has all the uniformity of tint and} group of figures is presented to the reader 
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the exciting pallor, of what Mr. Hawthorne 
terms the moonlight of romance. 

At all events, there is no writer to whose 
creations the phrase applies more closely 
than to Mr. Hawthorne’s own. His char- 
acters are by no means such unreal webs of 





moonshine as the idealists proper constitute 
into the figures of their romance. They are 
real and powerfully conceived, but they are 
all seen in a single light,—the contemplative 
light of the particular idea which has floated 
before him in each of his stories,—and they 
are seen, not fully and in their integrity, as 
things are seen by daylight, but like things 
touched by moonlight, only so far as they 
are lighted up by the idea of the story. The 
thread of unity which connects his tales is 
always some pervading thought of his own; 
they are not written mainly to display char- 
acter, still less for the mere narrative interest, 
but for the illustration they cast on some idea 
Amongst 


or conviction of their author. 
English writers of fiction, we have many 
besides Shakspeare whose stories are merely | awe which any visible assertion of that iso- 


appropriate instruments for the portraiture 
of character, and who therefore never con- 





| 


| 


in some marked ideal relation; or if it be 
in consequence of some critical event, then 
it must be some event which has struck the 
author as rich in ideal or moral suggestion. 
But it is not usually in his way—though his 
latest novel gives us one remarkable,excep- 
tion to this observation—to seize any glow- 
ing crisis of action when the passion is lit or 
the blow is struck that gives a new mould 
to life, for his delineation ; he prefers to as- 
sume the crisis past, and to delineate as fully 
as he can the ideal situation to which it has 
given rise, when it is beginning to assume 
more of a chronic character. 

But, however this may be, almost all his 
tales embody single ideal situations, scarcely 
ever for a moment varied in their course in 
any essential respect. For instance, to take 
his shorter tales, the mockery of the attempt 
to renew in wasted age the blasted hopes of 
youth is crystallized into a tableau vivant in 
the Wedding-Knell. The absolute spiritual 
isolation of every man’s deepest life, and the 


lation inspires, even when made by the mild- 
est of our guilty race, is translated into an 


ceive themselves bound to confine themselves | ideal picture in the Minister’s Black Veil. 
scrupulously to the one aspect most natu- | So in the Great Stone Face we have an em- 
rally developed by the tale. Once intro- | bodiment of the conviction that he is best 
duced, their characters are given in full,—| fitted to fulfil any great human hope or trust 
both that side of them which is, so to say, | whose heart is constantly fed upon the yearn- 
turned towards the story, and others which ing to find the perfect fulfilment of it in an- 
are not. Other writers, again, make the | other. Soin Roger Malvin’s Burial we are 
characters quite subsidiary to the epical shown how an innocent man, who is too 
interest of the plot, using them only to cowardly to face the mere appearance of 


heighten the coloring of the action it de- | 


scribes. Mr. Hawthorne’s tales belong to 
neither of these classes. 
ideal. Jlis characters are often real and 
vivid, but they are illuminated only from 
one centre of thought. So strictly is this 
true of them, that he has barely room for a 
novel in the ordinary sense of the word. If 
he were to take his characters through as 
many phases of life as are ordinarily com- 
prised in a novel, he could not keep the 
ideal unity of his tales unbroken; he would 
be obliged to delineate them from many | 


guilt, may thereby incur a remorse and guilt 


_as deep as that from the faintest suspicion 
Their unity is_ 


of which he shrank. And so we may run 
through almost all the tales properly so 
called. We do not mean that in any of 
them the author thinks the thought first in 
its abstract form, and then condenses it into 
a story. We should suppose, on the con- 
trary, that the artistic form is the one in which 
the idea of the tale first flashes on him, and 
that the work of elaboration only gives more 
substance and greater variety of color to the 
parts. But not the less is the essence orig- 
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inally ideal, since every touch and line in |thropic idea on a powerful mind,—the un- 
his imagined picture is calculated to impress | scrupulous sacrifices of personal claims which 
some leading thought on the reader. ‘it induces, and the misery in which it ends, 

But it is only when we look at his longer There is scarcely one incident in the tale 
tales, whose dimensions would lead us to properly so called except the catastrophe, 
expect more variety of aspect in the charac- |and what there is, is so anxiously shrouded 
ters, more circumstance, and less sameness |in mystery as to have really all the enig- 
of leading thought, that this characteristic | matic character of a tableau vivant of clear 
of Mr. Hawthorne’s tales becomes striking. | general meaning but doubtful interpretation 
The stories of the Scarlet Letter, of the House |as to details. The author seems to say to 
of the Seven Gables, and of Transformation, | the reader, “ Here is a group of characters 
mightall have been included, in their full |in relations tending to illustrate how much 


ideal integrity, and with all the incident they 
contain, in the Zwice-told Tales ‘without 
adding more than a few pages to the book. 
We do not mean that thus compressed they 
would produce the same, or any thing like 
the same, imaginative impression, but only 
that, as far as either the aspect of his char- 
acters or the circumstantial interest of the 
stories is concerned, there need be no com- 
pression in thus shortening them. The 


omissions would be most important, indeed, 
to the effect, but they would be the omission 
of minute contemplative touches, imagina- 
tive sclf-repetitions, and so forth, which sel- 
dom indeed give us a single glimpse of any 
other than the one side of his characters, or 


add a second thread to the one interest of 
the tale. 

In the Scarlet Letter, for instance, there 
is but one conception, which is developed in 
three—perhaps we should say four—scenes 
of great power, and that is the analysis of 
the deranging effect of the sin of adultery 
on the intrinsically fine characters of those 
principally affected by it, with a special view 
to its different influence on the woman, who 
is openly branded with the shame, and on 
the man, whose guilt is not published and 
who has a double remorse to suffer, for the 
sin, and for the growing burden of insincer- 
ity. The effect of the sin on the child who 
is the offspring of it is made a special study, 
as are the false relations it introduces be- 
tween the mother and child. Throughout 
the tale every one of the group of characters 
studied is seen in the lurid light of this sin 


more sacred are personal affections than any 
abstract cause however noble; what these 
relations exactly are, except as they illus- 
trate my idea, I will not say, as that is quite 
non-essential ; you may imagine them what 
you please,—I tell you only enough to im- 
press you with my predominant conviction.” 

Again, in the House of the Seven Gables 
we have a picture studied to impress on us 
that both personal character, and the ma- 
lign influences of evil action, are transmitted, 
sometimes with accumulating force, even 
‘through centuries, blighting every genera- 
tion through which they pass. This subject 
| would apparently involve a series of sketches ; 
| but only two are introduced from the past, 
‘and the family characteristics are so anx- 
iously preserved as to make even these seem 
\like slight modifications of some of the liv- 
ing group. But Mr. Hawthorne with rare 
art, pictures the shadow of the past as con- 
stantly hanging, like a baneful cloud, over 
the heads of his figures; and every detail, 
even the minutest, is made to point back- 
‘wards to the weary past from which it has 
derived its constitutional peculiarities. Even 
the little shop which “ old maid Pyneheon” 
re-opens in the dark old house is not new. 
A miserly ancestor of the family had opened 
|it a century before, who is supposed to haunt 
(it, and the scales are rusty with the rust of 
‘generations. The half-effaced picture of the 
‘ancestral Pyncheon which hangs on the 
walls, the garden-mould, black with the veg- 
|etable decay of centuries, the exhausted 
breed of aristocratic fowls which inhabit the 








and in no other. The only failure is in the | garden,—every touch is studied to condense 
ease of the injured and vindictive husband, the dark past into a cloud hanging over the 
whose character is subordinated entirely to living present, and make the reader feel its 
the artistic development of the other three. | malign influence. The only incident in the 

In the same way the predominant idea of tale is the light thrown upon a crime,— 
the Blithedale Romance is to delineate the which had been committed thirty years be- 
deranging eflect of an absorbing philan- fore the story opens,—by the sudden death 
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of the principal representative of the family, | 
from the same specific disease, in the same 
chair, and under the same circumstances, as 
that of the old ancestor and founder of the 
family whose picture hangs above the chair. 

The same criticism may be made on Mr. 

Hawthorne’s latest work. The sole idea of 
Transformation is to illustrate the intellect- 
ually and morally awakening power of a sud- 
den impulsive sin, committed by a simple, 
joyous, instinctive, “natural” man. The 
whole group of characters is imagined solely 
with a view to the development of this idea. 
Mr. Hawthorne even hints, though rather 
hesitatingly, that without sin the higher hu- 
manity of man could not be taken up at all; 
that sin may be essential to the first con- 
scious awakening of moral freedom and the 
possibility of progress. The act of sin itself 
is the only distinct incident of the tale ; all 
the rest is either extraneous dissertation on 
Art, or the elaboration and study of the 
group of characters requisite to embody this 
leading idea. A tale containing the whole 
ideal essence of the book, and in this in- 
stance, though only in this instance, almost 
equally powerful, might have been told in a 
few pages. 

And yet we are very far indeed from mean- 
ing to say that the microscopic diffuseness 
with which Mr. Hawthorne enlarges these 
ideal studies into the length of an ordinary 
novel is wasted. For the secret of his power 
lies in the great art with which he redupli- 
cates and reflects and re-reflects the main 
idea of the tale from the countless faces of 
his imagination, until the reader’s mind is 
absolutely saturated and haunted by it. 
There are many among his shorter tales, 
which now occupy perhaps only five or ten 
pages, which would have gained infinitely in 
power by similar treatment, without the ad- 
dition of a single fresh incident or scene. 
As they read now they have almost a feeble 
efiect ; they give the writer’s idea and no 
more; they do not fill the reader with it; 
and Mr. Hawthorne’s peculiar genius lies in 
the power he possesses to be haunted, and 
in his turn to haunt the reader, with his con- 
ceptions, far more than in their intrinsic 
force. Look at the central notion of his va- 
rious minor talea, and you will be perhaps 
struck with a certain ideal simplicity, and a 
strange dash of lurid color in them that wiil 


let him summon this idea before you in the 
innumerable Protean shapes of his own im- 
agination, with alterations of form just strik- 
ing enough to make it seem at once the same 
and something fresh; and before he has 
done with you you are pursued, you are pos- 
sessed, you are beset with his notion: it is 
in your very blood; it stares at you with 
ghastly force from every word of his narra- 
tive; itis in the earth and in the air; and 
every mouth that opens among his charac- 
ters, however little they may be involved in 
the mystery of the tale, only sends it thrill- 
ing with greater force through your heart. 
What a story, for instance, might he not 
have made out of the very eerie tales called 
Roger Malvin’s Burial, or Rappacini’s 
Daughter, if he had elaborated them with 
any thing like the art shown in the House 
of the Seven Gables ! 

Mr. Hawthorne was quite aware of the 
slight ideal structure of his earlier and 
shorter tales. He has himself criticised 
them with rare candor and subtlety, though 
not with a fair appreciation of the promise 
of deeper power which they contained, in 
his preface to one of the editions of the 
Twice-told Tales. 


“ At all events, there can be no harm in 
the author’s remarking that he rather won- 
ders how the Twice-told Tales should have 
gained what vogue they did, than that it 
was so little and so gradual. They have the 
pale tint of flowers that blossomed in too 
retired a shade—the coolness of a meditative 
habit, which diffuses itse:* through the feel- 
ing and observation of every sketch, In- 
stead of passion there is sentiment; and, 
even in what purport to be pictures of actual 
life, we have allegory, not always so warmly 
dressed in its habiliments of flesh and blood 
as to be taken into the reader’s mind with- 
out a shiver. Whether from lack of power, 
or an unconqucrable reserve, the author’s 
touches have often an effect of tameness ; 
the merriest man can hardly contrive to 
laugh at his broadest humor ; the tenderest 
woman, one would suppose, will hardly shed 
warm tears at his deepest pathos. The book 
if you would sce any thing in it, requires to 
be read in the clear, brown, twilight atmos- 
phere in which it was written; if opened in 
the sunshine it is apt to look exceedingly 
like a volume of blank pages. With the 
foregoing characteristics, proper to the pro- 
ductions of a person in retirement (which 
happened to be the author’s category at the 





impress you as promising, butnomore., But 


time), the book is devoid of others that we 
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should ‘quite as naturally look for. The 
sketches are not, it is hardly necessary to 
say, profound; but it is rather more remark- 
able that they so seldom, if ever, show any 
design on the writer’s part to make them so. 
They have none of the abstruseness of idea, 
or obscurity of expression, which mark the 
written communications of a solitary mind 
within itself. They never need translation. 
It is, in fact, the style of a man of society. 
Every sentence, so far asit embodies thought 
or sensibility, may be understood and felt 
by anybody who will give himself the trouble 
to read it, and will take up the book in a 
proper mood. This statement of apparently 
opposite peculiarities leads us to a percep- 
tion of what the sketches truly are. They 
are not the talk of a secluded man with his 
own mind and heart (had it been so, they 
could hardly have failed to be more deeply 
and permanently valuable), but his attempts, 
and very imperfectly successful ones, to open 
an intercourse with the world.” 


This passage contains some of the truest 
and finest touches in the way of literary self- 
criticism with which we are acquainted; but 
it does not, as we said, do justice to the un- 
developed germs of power in many of the 
pieces comprised in this and Mr. Hawthorne’s 
other collections of shorter tales. It is true, 
indeed, that, throughout almost all he has 
yet written, sentiment takes the place of pas- 
sion, and it is not seldom true, though it by 
no means holds of the majority of his fin- 
ished studics of character, that, in the place 
of ‘pictures of actual life, we have allegory 
not always so warmly dressed in its habili- 
ments of flesh and blood as to be taken into 
the reader’s mind without a shiver.” But 
there is enough even in the early tales of 
which Mr. Hawthorne here speaks to prove 
that the allegorical turn which his tales are 
apt to take was not with him, as it often is, 
a sign of meagre or shallow imaginative en- 
dowments,—a proof that fancy predominates 
in him rather than genuine imagination. 
When a man sits down professing to paint 
human life and character, and in place thereof 
succeeds ouly in representing abstract vir- 
tues, vices, passions, and the like, under hu- 
man names, we may fairly say that with him 
the allegorical vein proves the gencral pov- 
erty of his spiritual blood. He has peeled 
off the 
model the substance. But when, on the 
other hand, the same truth, which by an or- 
dinary inteliect would be expressed in a 


outer surface where he professed to | 
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purely abstract form, naturally takes shape 
in a man’s mind under an imaginative cloth- 
|ing which savors of allegory, no inference of 
\the kind is legitimate. In the one case the 
| allegory is the degenerate romance, in the 
| other it is a thought expressing itself in the 
\language of theimagination. The weakness 
‘in the former case is measured by the in- 
|ability of the imagination to see the broad 
chasm between the reality and the allegori- 
‘cal shadow. In the latter case there is no 
|such inability, but the thought which would 
have entered an ordinary mind in a purely 
abstract form presents itself to this in the 
‘form of a vivid shadow-picture. 

And it isa sign that Mr. Hawthorne’s 
genius has not the weakness usually belong- 
ing to allegorists, that the longer a subject 
rests in his mind, the more certainly do the 
allegorical shadows of its first outline gather 
solidity of form and variety of color, and 
gradually substantiate themselves into real 
living men. In the ideal situation or con- 
| ception, as it first presents itsclf to the au- 
| thor’s mind, the places of the human actors 
| are perhaps occupied by appropriate symbols 
_of some predominant sentiment or character- 
‘istic which each of the group subsequently 
‘embodies. If written down in that faint 
'early form, the tale seems allegorical. But 
\if allowed to lie by in the imagination, it 
deepens into a real dramatic situation; a 
' body of real human life and character gathers 
lround, and clothes, each of the ideal skele- 
,tons in the original plan, turning the faint 
‘allegory into a chapter of vivid human ex- 
\perience. So clearly did Mr. Edgar Poe 
iperecive this vein of genuine imaginative 
power in Mr. Hawthorne’s writings, even at 
‘a time when he had published only his 
‘shorter talcs, that he boldly asserted,—in 
ithis, as we think, overleaping the truth,— 
‘that the conspicuously ideal scaffoldings of 
| Mr. Hawthorne’s stories were but the mon- 
'strous fruits of the bad transcendental at- 
mosphere which he had breathed so long,— 
| the sign of the Emersonlan school of thought 
‘in which he had studied. “ He is infinitely 
| too fond of allegory,” said Edgar Poe, “ and 
‘can never hope for popularity so long as he 
persists in it. This he will not do, for alle- 
'gory is at war with the whole tone of his na- 
iture, which disports itself never so well as 
‘when escaping from the mysticism of his 

Goodman Browns and White Old Maids into 
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the hearty, genial, but still Indian summer 
sunshine of his Wakeficlds and Little Annie’s 
Rambles. Indeed, his spirit of metaphor 
run mad is clearly imbibed from the phalanx 
and phalanstery atmosphere in which he has 
been so long struggling for truth. He has 
not half the material for the exclusiveness 
of authorship that he possesses for its uni- 
versality. He has the purest style, the finest 
taste, the most available scholarship, the 
most delicate humor, the most touching 
pathos, the most radiant imagination, the 
most consummate ingenuity, and with these 
varied good qualities he has done well as a 
mystic. But is there any one of these qual- 
ities which should prevent his doing doubly 
well in a career of honest, upright, sensible, 
prehensible, and comprehensible things ? 
Let him mend his pen, get a bottle of visible 
ink, come out from the Old Manse, cut Mr. 
Alcott, hang (if possible) the editor of the 
Dial, and throw out of the window to the 
pigs all his odd numbers of the North-Amer- 
ican [eview.” 

The caustic American critic was, we think, 
confusing two things in this brief summary 
of Mr. ILawthorne’s qualifications and defi- 
ciencics. I{¢ saw that Mr. Hawthorne could 
produce the most skilful studies from real 
life, as, for instance—to take one amongst 
many—in his sketch of the old Apple Dealer ; 
he saw also that almost all his tales proper 
cmbodiced an idea or a truth, and he thought 
the former the natural bent of Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s mind, the latter the imported man- 
nerism of a clique. But the truth is, that 
both are equally natural to him, the ideal 
framework being quite as essential to him 
in putiiag together a tale as an unlimited 
store of unforeseen coincidences and excit- 
ing emergencies is to Fennimore Cooper or 
G. P. lt. James, or a picturesque episode in 
history to Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Hawthorne 
could never weave his studies of human na- 
ture into a continuous narrative, based on 
mere circumstantial incident and striking ad- 
venture. The constructive talent, probably 
the special tastes and interests, requisite for 
that hind of framework of a tale are not a 
part of his genius. Te must have an ideal 
centre and an ideal bond for his characters, 
or they would fall asunder into loose uncon- 
nected atoms. Ile has either no power or 
else no desire to construct what is ordinarily 
meant by a plot; that is, a chain of circum- 





stantial coincidences in which the interest 
depends on the unusual and unforeseen char- 
acter of the contingent events. The purely 
ideal clue of his stories supersedes entirely 
the function of the ordinary circumstantial 
thread. 

But notwithstanding the simplicity and 
ideality which invariably mark the outline 
of Mr. Hawthorne’s stories, the most not- 
able characteristic of his genius distinguishes 
him widely from the school of allegorists. 
His imagination only departs from that basis 
of New England simplicity which is the 
foundation and staple of its creations, to 
represent in his figures and excite in the 
reader those fearfully blended and yet mu- 
tually repellent emotions which thrill us with 
a sense of something at once real and pre- 
ternatural,—true to a life and a moral state 
which has in it a dash of sin and of ghastly 
contradictions, and yet exciting those fitful 
pulses, those flushings and shiverings of the 
spirit, which testify to an uncanny or unholy 
origin. Jf we want to find Mr. Hawthorne’s 
power at the very highest, we must look to 
this instinctive knowledge of what we may 
call the laws, not exactly of discordant ¢. 10- 
tions, but of emotions which ought to be 
mutually exclusive, and which combine with 
the thrill and the shudder of disease. This 
is almost the antithesis of Allegory. And 
he makes his delineation of such “ unblest 
unions ” the more striking, because it stands 
out from a background of healthy life, of 
genial scenes and simple beauties, which 
renders the contrast the more thrilling. We 
have often heard the term, “ cobweby ” ap- 
plied to his romances ; and their most mark- 
ing passages certainly give the same sense 
of unwelcome shrinking to the spirit which 
a line of unexpected cobweb suddenly drawn 
across the face causes physically when one 
enters a deserted but familiar room. Edgar 
Poe, indeed, is much fuller of uncanny ter- 
rors; but then there is nothing in his writ- 
ings of the healthy, simple, and natural back- 
ground which gives sin and disease all its 
horror. It is the pure and severe New Eng- 
land simplicity which Mr. Hawthorne paints 
so delicately that brings out in full relicf the 
adultcrous mixture of emotions on which he 
spends his main strength. We might al- 
most say that he has carried into human af- 
fairs the old Calvinistic type of imagination, 
The same strange combination of clear sim- 
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plicity, high faith, and reverential reality, filled his garden with flowers so poisonous 
with one reluctant, but for that very reason | ‘that he himself dare not touch them, and 
intense and devouring, conviction of the, can scarcely venture to breathe the air 
large comprehensiveness of the Divine Dam-} around them. But the life of his daughter 
nation which that grim creed taught its most | Beatrice has been imbued and fed w ith the 
honest believers to consider as the e true trust same poisons which gave so rich a bloom 
in God’s providence, Mr. Hawthorne copies | and so sweet but deadly a perfume to these 
into his pictures of human life. He presents | rare plants; and to her they are health and 
us with a scene of clear severe beauty, full | added loveliness. Her breath is instantly 
of truthful goodness, and then he uncovers fatal to the insect or the butterfly that drinks 
in some one point of it a plague-spot that, ‘it in, and even her touch is deadly. But 
half concealed as he keeps it, yet runs away | her heart is stainless and noble, and she 
with the imagination till one is scarcely con- | shudders herself at the malign influences 
scious of any thing clse. Just as Calvinism, | which she inv oluntarily puts forth as insects 
with all its noble features, can never keep its | falldead around her. Her great beauty fas- 
eyes off that one fact, as it thinks it, of God’s | cinates one of the students, whose lodging 
calm foreknowledge of a wide-spread dam- | ‘looks out above this strange garden; and 
nation; and this gradually encroaches on | by Rappecini’s skill, exercised without the 
the attention till the mind is utterly ab- | young inan’s knowledge, he is gradually 
sorbed in the fascinating terror of the prob- | ‘imbued with the same poisons which enter 
lem how to combine the clashing emotions | so deeply into the life and constitution of 
of love and horrcr which its image of Him |Beatrice. The point and art of this eerie 
inspires ;—so Mr. Hawthorne’s finest tales,|tale lie in the conflict of emotions which 
with all the fair simplicity of their general | Beatrice’s true spiritual beauty and malig- 
outline, never detain you long from some | nant physical influences raise in the mind of 
uneasy mixture of emotions w hich only deep | ‘her lover, filling him with a passion blended 
disease can combine on one object, until at equally of love and horror; and in the de- 
last you ask for nothing but the disentan- | scription of the despair with which he dis- 
gling of the infected web. covers that the same malignant influences 
There are many illustrations of this pe- | are already part of himself. 

culiarity of Mr. Ilawthorne’s genius in his | The same tendency of imagination, in 
earlier and shorter tales. In one of them | perhaps quite as characteristic, but in a far 
he exclaims, and it is the key to his genius, | more unpleasant form, is shown in the tale 
“Blessed are all simple emotions, be they | called the Birth-Mark, which turns on the 
dark or bright! It is the lurid intermixture | morbid horror inspired by a slight birth- 
of the two that produces the illuminating | mark on the check of a beautiful woman in 
blazes of the infernal regions.” The tale an | the mind of her husband, who is at the same 
which Mr. Hawthorne makes this remark, | time passionately attached to her and bent 
Rappacini’s Daughter, itself exemplifies ia | on eradicating,it. This tale has no imagina- 
a somewhat fanciful but striking form this | tive beauty, and is only remarkable for the 
constant bent of his imagination. Dr. Rap-|discased mixture of emotions which it de- 
pacini is a professor of medical science in| picts. Again, in the tale concerning “ The 
the university of Padua. He has devoted|Man with the Snake in his Bosom” and 
himself to the study of deadly poisons, and |‘‘ Young Goodman Brown,” with all the 
learnt how to infuse them so subtly into | most remarkable of Mr. Hawthorne’s shorter 
both animal and vegetable natures as to|tales, the same prominent feature, in some 
render that which would be fatal in the or- | form or other, may be discerned. 

dinary way, cssential to life and health, and| But it is in the more claborate tales that 
even productive of unusual lustre and bloom. ; Mr. Hawthorne has most scope, at once for 
Mr. Hawthorne has evidently based his tale | the relieving clements which these morbid 
on the physiological fact—which, at least in | interests, if they are to be artistically treated 
the case of arsenic, is well attested—that a|at all, especially require, and for the fuller 
malignant poison, if gradually administered, | development and justification, so to say, of 
may at length become a condition of life and | emotions so subtle and unhealthy. In the 
conducive to beauty. Dr. Rappacini has | Scarlet Letter he has a subject naturally so 
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painful as exactly to suit his genius. He 
treats it with perfect delicacy, for his atten- 
tion is turned to the morbid anatomy of the 
relations which have originated in the sin 
of adultery, rather than to the sin itself. 
There are two points on which Mr. Haw- 
thorne concentrates his power in this re- 
markable book. The first is the false position 
of the minister, who gains fresh reverence 
and popularity as the very fruit of the pas- 
sionate anguish with which his heart is con- 
sumed. Frantic with the stings of unac- 
knowledged guilt, he is yet taught by those 
very stings to understand the hearts and stir 
the consciences of others. His character is 
a pre-Raphaelite picture of the tainted mo- 
tives which fill a weak but fine and sensitive 
nature when placed in such a position; of 
self-hatred quite too passionate to conquer 
self-love ; of a quailing conscience smothered 
into insane cravings for blasphemy; of the 
exquisite pain of gratified ambition conscious 
of its shameful falsehood. The second point 
on which Mr. Hawthorne concentrates his 
power is the delineation of anomalous char- 
acteristics in the child who is the offspring 
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lantern in hand. In his nervous and ex- 
cited mood, Dimmesdale almost addresses 
him aloud, and then, paralyzed by dread 
and his limbs stiffened by cold, it occurs to 
him that he will never be able to descend 
the steps of the scaffold, and that morning 
will break to show him there to all his re- 
vering flock :— 


‘Morning would break, and find him 
there. The neighborhood would begin to 
rouse itself. The earliest riser, coming forth 
in the dim twilight, would perceive a vaguely 
defined figure aloft on the place of shame; 
and half crazed betwixt alarm and curiosity, 
would go knocking from door to door, sum- 
moning all the people to behold the ghost— 
as he needs must think it—of some defunct 
transgressor. A dusky tumult would flap 
its wings from one house to another. Then 
—the morning light still waxing stronger— 
old patriarchs would rise up in great haste, 
each in his flannel gown, and matronly 
dames without pausing to put off their night- 
gear. The whole tribe of decorous person- 
ages, who had never heretofore been seen 
with a single hair of their heads awry, would 
start into public view with the disorder of a 








nightmare in their aspects. Old Governor 


of this sinful passion. He gives her an in- Bellingham would come grimly forth, with 


heritance of a lawless, mischievous, and|his King James’ ruff fastened askew; and 
elvish nature, not devoid of strong affec-| Mistress Hibbins, with some twigs of the 
tions, but delighting to probe the very sorest forest clinging to her skirts, and looking 


/sourer than ever, as having hardly got a 
wink of sleep after her night-ride ; and good 
Father Wilson too, after spending half the 
night at a death-bed, and liking ill to be dis- 
turbed thus early out of his dreams about 
the glorified saints. Hither likewise would 
come the elders and deacons of Mr. Dimmes- 
bosom; and the unnatural complication of dale’s church, and the young virgins who sa 

‘idolized their minister, and had made a 


emotions thus excited in Hester Prynne’s | °°. rail ape ; 
- ,- |shrine for him in their white bosoms; which 

heart present one of the most characteristic . . ne 
| now, by the by, in their hurry and confusion, 


features of the book, and are painfully en- | they would scantily have given themselves 
graved on the reader’s mind. The scene of | time to cover with their kerchiefs. All peo- 
most marvellous power which the book con-/ ple, in a word, would come stumbling over 
tains contrives to draw to a focus all the | their thresholds, and turning up their amazed 
many clashing affections portrayed. Mr, | and horror-stricken visages around the seaf- 
Dimmesdale, the unhappy minister, eager ee Pw hom —— a gg as 
to invent vain penances in-expiation of the | lira “ted... aly ~Sancl wer 
guilt which he dares not avow, creeps out 


| but the Reverend Arthur Dimmesdale, haii- 
eehos : 2 : frozen to death, overwhelmed with shame, 
at midnight in his canonical robe to stand and standing where Hester Prynne had 
for an hour on the scaffold on which Hester | stood ! 
and her child had been pilloried years be-| “ Carried away by the grotesque horror of 
fore. It is the night when many are watch- this picture, the minister, unawares, and to 
ing by the dying-bed of the governor of | his own infinite alarm, burst into a great 
Massachusetts, and one of the minister’s peal of laughter. It was immediately re- 
'._|sponded to by a light, airy, childish laugh, 
reverend colleagues, who has been praying in which, with a thrill of the heart—but he 
with the governor, passes under the scaffold, | new not whether of exquisite pain, or pleas- 
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points of her mother’s heart, induced in part 
by some mysterious fascination to the sub- 
ject, in part by wanton mischief. The scar- 
let A, which is the brand of her mother’s | 
shame, is the child’s delight. She will not 
approach her mother unless it be on her 
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ure as acute—he recognized the tones of lit- | pointing her finger towards old Roger Chil- 
tle Pearl. lingworth, who stood at no great distance 

“*Pearl! Little Pearl!’ cried he, after a| from the scaffold. The minister appeared 
moment’s pause; then, suppressing his voice, | to see him, with the same glance that dis- 
‘Hester! Hester Prynne! Are you there?’ | cerned the miraculous letter. To his fea- 
‘Yes; it is Hester Prynne!’ she replied, | tures, as to other objects, the meteoric light 
in a tone of surprise ; and the minister heard | imparted a new expression ; or it might well 
her footsteps approaching from the sidewalk, | be that the physician was not careful then, 
along which she had been passing. ‘It is I, ' as at all other times, to hide the malevolence 
and my little Pearl.’ ‘Whence come you, | with which he looked upon his victim. Cer- 
Hester?’ asked the minister. ‘ What sent | tainly, if the meteor kindled up the sky, and 
you hither ?’ ‘I have been watching at a disclosed the earth, with an awfulness that 





death-bed,’ answered Hester Prynne; ‘at 
Governor Winthrop’s death-bed, and have 
taken his measure for a robe, and am now 
going homeward to my dwelling.’ ‘Come 
up hither, Hester, thou and little Pearl,’ 
said the Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale. 
have both been here before, but I was not 
with you. Come up hither once again, and 
we will stand all three together.’ 

“She silently ascended the steps, and 
stood on the platform, holding little Pearl 
by the hand. The minister felt for the 
child’s other hand, and took it. The mo- 
ment that he did so, there came what seemed 
a tumultuous rush of new life, other life 
than his own, pouring like a torrent into his 
heart, and hurrying through all his veins, as 
if the mother and the child were communi- 
cating their vital warmth to his half-torpid 
system. ‘The three formed an electric chain. 

- “*Minister!? whispered little Pearl. 
‘ What wouldst thou say, child?’ asked Mr. 
Dimmesdale. ‘ Wilt thou stand here with 


mother and me, to-morrow noontide ?’ in- | 


quired Pearl. ‘Nay; not so, my little 
Pearl,’ answered the minister ; for, with the 
new energy of the moment, all the dread of 
public exposure, that had so long been the 
anguish of his life, had returned upon him ; 
and he was aiready trembling at the con- 


junction in which, with a strange joy never- . 


theless, he now found himself,—‘ not so, my 
child. I shall indeed stand with thy mother 
and thee one other day, but not to-morrow.’ 

“Pearl laughed, and attempted to pull 
away her hand. But the minister held it 
fast. 


‘to take my hand, and mother’s hand, to- 
morrow noontide ?’” 


At this moment a sudden meteoric light 
flashes across the sky, and lights up the 
scaffold; after describing it, the tale pro- 
ceeds :— 


“There was a singular circumstance that 
characterized Mr. Dimmesdale’s psychologi- 
cal state at this moment. All the time that 
he gazed upward to the zenith, he was never- 
theless perfectly aware that little Pearl was 


‘Ye | 


‘A moment longer, my child!’ said | 
he. ‘But wilt thou promise,’ asked Pearl, | 


admonished Hester Prynne and the clergy- 
man of the day of judgment, then might 
Roger Chillingworth have passed with them 
‘for the arch-fiend, standing there with a 
smile and scowl to claim his own. So vivid 
was the expression, or so intense the minis- 
ter’s perception of it, that it seemed still to 
remain painted on the darkness, after the 
{meteor had vanished, with an effect as if the 
street and all things else were at once anni- 
hilated. 

‘““¢ Who is that man, Hester?’ gasped 
Mr. Dimmesdale, overcome with terror. ‘I 
shiver at him! Dost thou know the man? 
|I hate him, Hester!’ 
| She remembered her oath, and was si- 

lent. 

***T tell thee, my soul shivers at him!’ 
muttered the minister again. ‘ Who is he? 
Whoishe? Canst thou do nothing for me? 
‘I have a nameless horror of the man!’ 
| 4 ¢ Minister,’ said little Pearl, ‘I can tell 
thee who he is.’ 

*¢ Quickly, then, child!’ said the minister, 
bending his ear close to her lips. ‘ Quickly! 
and as low as thou canst whisper.’ 

“Pearl mumbled something into his ear 
that sounded, indeed, like human language, 
but was only such gibberish as children may 
be heard amusing themselves with by the 
hour together. At all events, if it invelved 
any secret information in regard to old 
Roger Chillingworth, it was in a tongue un- 
known to the erudite clergyman, and did 
| but increase the bewilderment of his miad. 

The elvish child then laughed aloud.” 


This strange vigil, the grim hysteric hu- 
mor of the minister, the proud and silent 
fortitude of Hester, the mocking laughter 
of the child as she detects her unknown 
'father’s cowardice, together make as weird- 
jlike a tangle of human elements as ever 
| bubbled together in a witches’ caldron. Yet 
'this scene, though probably the most power- 
‘ful which Mr. Hawthorne has ever painted, 
isearcely exemplifies his uncanny fashion of 
awakening the most mutually repeilent feel- 
ings at the same moment towards tlie same 
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person so characteristically as many of his 
other tales. 

In the most striking chapter in the House 
of the Seven Gables, he makes Judge Pyn- 
cheon, who has died in his chair from some 
sudden effusion of blood, holding his still 
ticking watch in his hand, a subject at once 
for awe and scorn. He recalls all the judge’s 
engagements for the day,—the bank-meet- 
ing at which he was to take the chair,—the 
business appointment he was to keep,—the 
private purchases he was to make,—the lit- 
tle act of charity which he had thought of, 
time and purse permitting,—the half-formal 
call on his physician concerning some trif- 
ling symptoms of indisposition,—the politi- 
cal dinner to discuss the election of the next 
state governor; and then he taunts the 
judge with his forgetfulness. He had re- 
solved to spend only half an hour in this 
house. “ Jalfan hour! Why, judge, itis 
already two hours by your own undeviatingly 
accuratechronometer. Glance your eye down 
on it and see. Ah! he willnot give himself 
the trouble cither to bend his head or clevate 
his hand, so as to bring the faithful time- 
keeper within his range of vision. Time all 
at once appears to have become a matter cf 
no moment with the judge!” And so Mr. 
Hawthorne goes on through the list of his 
engagements, reminding him separately of 
each as the time comes for it, recalling to 
the dead man the importance he had attached 
to them when he made his plans in the 
morning. ‘The private dinner would, in all 
probability, determine the next clection,— 
and Judge Pyncheon was a candidate, and 
with rare chances of success. ‘‘ Make haste, 
then; do your part! ... Drink a glass or 
two of that noble wine !—make your pledges 
in as low a whisper as you will—and you 
rise up from table virtually governor of the 
glorious old state—Governor Pyncheon of 
Massachusetts! And is there no potent and 
exhilarating cordial in a certainty like this ? 
It has been the grand purpose of half your 
lifetime to obtainit. Now, when there needs 
little more than to signify your acceptance, 
why do you sit so lumpishly in your great- 
grandfather’s old chair, as if preferring it to 
the gubernatorial one?” Thus Mr. Haw- 
thorne gocs on throughout the twenty-four 
hours during which the judge’s body remains 
undiscovered,—mingling with the most pow- 
erful picture of the-supernatural side of death, 
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which he never ceases to keep vividly before 
us, the feelings that cluster round petty 
business, the sarcasms that might sting the 
sensitive, the urgency that might hasten the 
dilatory, the incentives that would spur the 
ambitious, flinging them all in cold irony at 
the corpse with an eerie effect that only Mr. 
Hawthorne could produce. 

But the most characteristic instance of Mr. 
Hawthorne’s power in studying combinations 
of emotions that are as it were at once abhor- 
rent to nature and true to life, is in Transfor- 
mation. The one powerful scene in that dis- 
tended work is the scene of crime. The young 
Tuscan Count Donatello,—the “ natural 
man” of the book, who is rumored to be a 
descendant of an ancient Faun, and described 
in the opening of the tale as possessed only 
of the happy spontaneous life of the natural 
creatures, but who is afterwards awakened to 
the higher responsibilities and life of man by 
his remorse for an impulsive crime,—has 
fallen in love with Miriam, a lady artist of 
warm and passionate nature, high powers,and 
mysterious origin. This young lady is pur- 
sued by some half-madman, half-demon, who 
from some (unxplained) connection with her 
previous life has power to torment her by his 
threats to the very verge of unsettling her rea- 
son. Walking with Donatello, one moonlight 
night, at a little distance from their party, 
on the verge of the Tarpeian rock, this tor- 
menting being is discovered, dogging her 
footsteps as usual, under the shadow of an 
archway. Donatello seizes him, holds him 
over the precipice, catches Miriam’s eye, 
reads in it eager and fierce assent to the act 
he is meditating, and drops him down ; there 
is a dead thump on the stones below and all 
is over. Up to this instant Miriam had felt 
nothing but pity for her yourg lover. Now 
for the first time, in this hideous moment, 
horror and love are born together in her 
breast, and the monstrous birth, the delirium 
of love born in blood, is thus powerfully 
deseribed ;—execept, by the way, that Mir- 
iam certainly never addressed Donatello at 
such a moment as “O friend!” either “ with 
heavy richness of meaning” or otherwise: 
this is clearly a sentimental blot on Mr. 
Hawthorne’s picture. 


«Did you not mean that he should die ?’ 
sternly asked Donatello, still in the glow of 
that intelligence which passion had devel- 
oped in him. 


‘There was short time to 
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weigh the matter; but he had his trial in 
that breath or two, while I held him over 
the cliff, and his sentence in that one glance, 
when your eyes responded to mine! Say 
that I have slain him against your will—say 
that he died without your whole consent— 
and, in another breath, you shall see me ly- 
ing beside him.’ ‘Oh, never!’ cried Mir- 
iam. ‘My one own friend! Never, never, 
never!’ She turned to him—the guilty, 
blood-stained, lonely woman—she turned to 
her fellow-criminal, the youth so lately inno- 
cent, whom she had drawn into her doom. 
She pressed him close, close to her bosom, 
with a clinging embrace that brought their 
two hearts together, till the horror and ag- 
ony of cach was combined into one emotion, 
and that a kind of rapture. ‘Yes, Dona- 
tello, you speak the truth!’ said she; ‘my 
heart consented to what you did. We two 
slew yonder wretch. The deed knots us to- 
gether for time and eternity, like the coil of 
a serpent!’ They threw one other glance 
at the heap of death below, to assure them- 
selves that it was there; so like a dream was 
the whole thing. Then they turned from 
that fatal precipice, and came out of the 
courtyard, arm in arn), heart in heart. In- 
stinctively, they were heedful not to sever 
themselves so much as a pace or two from 
one another, for fear of the terror and deadly 
chill that would thenceforth wait for them in 
solitude. Their deed—the crime which Don- 
atello wrought, and Miriam accepted on the 
instant — had wreathed itself, as she said, 
like a serpent, in inextricable links about 
both their souls, and drew them into one by 
its terrible contractile power. It was closer 
than a marriage-bond. Sointimate, in those 
first moments, was the union that it seemed 
as if their new sympathy annihilated all other 
ties, and that they were released from the 
chain of humanity; a new sphere, a special 
law, had been created for them alone. The 
world could not come near them; they were 
safe! . . . *O friend,’ cricd Miriam, so 
putting her soul into that word that it took 
a heavy richness of meaning, and seemed 
never to have been spoken before,—‘O 
friend, are you conscious, as I am, of this 
companionship that knits our heart-strings 
together?’ ‘I feel it, Miriam,’ said Dona- 
tello. ‘We draw one breath; we live one 
life!’ ‘Only yesterday,’ continued Miriam ; 
‘nay, only a short half-hour ago, I shivered 
in an icy solitude. No friendship, no sister- 
hood, could come near enough to keep the 
warmth within my heart. In an instant, all 
is changed! There can be no more loncli- 
ness!’ ‘None, Miriam!’ said Donatello. 
‘None, my beautiful one!’ responded Mir- 
iam, gazing in his face, which had taken a 
higher, almost an heroic aspect from the 
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strength of passion. ‘None, my innogenit 
one! Surely, it is no crime that we Ahave 
committed. One wretched and worthlpss life 
has been sacrificed, to cement two oth-er lives 
for evermore.’ ‘For evermore, M ‘viam!’ 
said Donatello; ‘cemented with hiss biood!’ 
The young man started at the word which 
he had himself spoken; it may be that it 
brought home, to the simplicity of his imag- 
ination, what he had not before dreamed of 
—the ever-increasing loathsomeness of a 
union that consists in guilt. Cernented with 
blood, which would corrupt and. grow more 
noisome forever and forever, but bind them 
none the less strictly for that! ‘Forget it! 
Cast it all behind you!’ said Miriam, de- 
tecting, by her sympathy the pang that was 
in his heart. ‘The deed has done its office, 
and has no existence any more.’ ‘They flung 
the past behind them, as she counsclled, or 
else distilled from it a fiery intoxication, 
which sufficed to carry them triumphantly 
through those first moments of their doom. 
For guilt has its moment of rapture too. 
The foremost result of a broken law is ever 
an eestatic sense of freedom. And thus there 
exhaled upward (out of their dark sympathy, 
at the base of which lay a human corpse) a 
bliss, or an insanity, which the unhappy pair 
imagined to be well worth the sleepy inno- 
cence that was forever losttothem. As their 
spirits rose to the solemn madness of the oc- 
casion, they went onward—not stealthily, 
nor fearfully—but with a stately gait and as- 
pect. Passion lent them (as it does to 
meaner shapes) its brief nobility of carriage. 
They trode through the streets of Rome as 
if they two were among the majestic and 
guilty shadows that, from ages long gone 
by, have haunted the blood-stained city.” 
This is very finely conceived and yet re- 
volting. Jiave we not reason for saying, 
that Mr. Hawthorne’s chief power lies in the 
delineation of unnatural alliances of feeling, 
which are yet painfully real, of curling emo- 
| tions that may mix for a moment, but shrink 
apart again quickly, as running water from 
| clotted blood ? 
| But it would be very unjust to Mr. Tlaw- 
| thorne to represent him as in any degree ad- 
| dicted, like Edgar Poe, to the invention of 
monstrosities and horrors. We only mean 
‘thet his genius naturally leads him to the 
| analysis and representation of certain outly- 





| ing moral anomalies, which are not the anom- 
|alics of ordinary evil and sin, but have a 
| certain chilling unnaturalness of their own. 
| But under Mr. Hawthorne’s treatment these 
| anomalies are only the subtle flaws or pas- 
| sionate taints of natures full of fine elements ; 
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they are never superlatives of iniquity and 
abomination, like’ Edgar Poe’s. They are 
the dark spots in a fine picture, never the 
very substance of the whole. There is, for 
instance, every palliation which a charitable 
imagination can invent for Hester’s sin and 
Dimmesdale’s cowardice in the Scarlet Let- 
ter ; and even the child’s elfish wantonness, 
though in some degree preternatural, is not 
demoniacal, but the mere lawless taint in an 
otherwise warm and open heart. So too in 
Transformation there is every excuse that 
circumstances can give to the crime which 
Donatello commits and Miriam sanctions ;— 
after the first moment of mad excitement is 
over, it fills them with unspeakable anguish ; 
it rouses all the tender devotion of the wo- 
man in Miriam for the man who had thus 
stained his conscience under the impulse of 
love to her; it awakens the sleeping soul 
of Donatello ;—and the book is meant to re- 
cord their uninterrupted upward progress 
from that moment. Moreover, in the two 
other characters we find a peaceful contrast 
to the turbid hearts of the sinful lovers. 
Neither in this nor in any other tale does 
Mr. Hawthorne cast any slur on human na- 
ture. He loves to picture it in its highest 
and tenderest aspects. And when he de- 
lineates what is revolting, one of the main 
elements that makes it so revolting is the 
Manichean incarceration of some noble and 
half-angelic affection in a malignant body of 
evil, from which it vainly seeks to be di- 
vorced. 

This bent of Mr. Hawthorne’s genius is 
no doubt in great degree determined by the 
speculative character of his mind. Even 
his imagination is inquisitive and—shall we 
call it what he calls it himself in the Blithe- 
dale Romance ?—rather prying than ardent. 
It is fertile, but in a cold and restless way. 
It is used more to help him to explore mys- 
teries than from the glowing creative im- 
pulse that cannot choose but paint. He 
states to himself a problem, and sets his 
imagination to work to solve it. How was 
it the woman felt who wore publicly the 
symbol of her own sin and shame fancifully 
embroidered on her bosom? What would 
be the state of mind of one who had unhap- 
pily killed another, and could never clearly 
determine in his own conscience whether 
his wiil had consented to the deed or not? 
What would be the result of a wrongful life- 


!mind of his characters. 
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imprisonment on a soft esthetic nature 
made for the enjoyment of the beautiful? 
How would a sin of passion work on a 
healthy, innocent, natural man of una- 
wakened spirit? These are the kind of 
hypotheses on which Mr. Hawthorne’s im- 
agination works; and from the nature of 
the case, images summoned up in obedience 
to such questionings cannot always be of a 
very wholesome kind. The problems that 
Mr. Hawthorne starts are usually connected 
with the deepest mysteries of the human 
mind and conscience; and the imagination 
which attempts to keep pace with the in- 
quisitive intellect cannot but paint strange 
and thrilling anomalies in reply to its queries. 
“That cold tendency,” says Mr. Coverdale, 
the hero of the Blithedale Romance, who 
has many points of intellectual affinity with 
its author,—‘ that cold tendency between 
instinct and intellect, which made me pry 
with a speculative interest into people’s pas- 
sions and impulses, appeared to have gone 
far towards unhumanizing my heart.” We 
do not mean to say that it has gone far, or 
any way at all, towards unhumanizing Mr. 
Hawthorne’s heart, which is evidently ten- 
der. But no doubt, he is led by the specu- 
lative bias of his mind to steep his imagina- 
tion in aveana on which it is scareely good 
to gaze at all. 

It is remarkable, and perhaps a symptom 
of the same imaginative constitution, that 
while Mr. Hawthorne has the most eager 
desire to penetrate the secret attitudes of 
minds painfully or anomalously situated, he 
has little or no interest in picturing the 
exact combination of circumstances which 
brought them into these attitudes. His im- 
agination is the very converse of De Foe’s. 
De Foe seizes the outer fact with the most 
vivid force; indirectly only, by the very 
foree and minuteness of his conception of 
the visible circumstances, actions, and ges- 
tures he narrates, do you get at the inward 
Mr. Hawthorne, 
on the contrary, is often positively anxious 
to suppress all distinct account of the actual 
facts which have given rise to his ideal sit- 
uations. IIe wishes to save the mental im- 
pression from being swallowed up, so to 
say, in the interest of the outward facts and 
events. Ile sees that people of a matter-of- 
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fact turn of mind attach more value to know- 
ing the exciting causes than to knowing the 
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state of mind which results. If they hear 
what seems to them an insufficient cause for 
a heroine’s misery, they set her down as 
feebie-minded, and give up their interest in 
her fate. If they hear a too sufficient cause, 
they say she deserved all she suffered, and 
for that reason discard her from their sym- 
pathics. Mr. Hawthorne sees the difficulty 
of inventing facts that will exactly hit the 
shade of fe cling that he desires to excite in 
his readers’ ainda, and so he often refuses 
to detail the facts distinctly at all. He 
often gives us our choice of several sets of 
facts which might be adequate to the results, 
declines to say which he himself prefers, and 
insists only on the attitude of mind pro- 
duced. Thus, in the Blithedale Romance, 
he precludes a far from explanatory or lucid 
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amendments, we may perhaps give a pur- 
port utterly at variance with the true one.” 
And then Mr. Hawthorne continues, ‘‘ Of 
so much we are sure, that there seemed to 
be a sadly mysterious fascination in the in- 
fluence of this ill-omened person over Mir- 
iam; it was such as beasts and reptiles of 
subtle and evil natures sometimes exercise 
over their victims. ... Yet let us trust 
there may have been no crime in Miriam, 
but only one of those fatalities which are 
among the insoluble riddles propounded to 
mortal comprehension—the fatal doom by 
which every crime is made to be the agony 
of many innocent persons, as well as of the 
single guilty one.” In other words, Mr. 
Hawthorne wishes us to picture a mind per- 
turbed, flushed, on the verge of despair, but 





conversation with this mystifying sentence, 
“JT hardly could make out an intelligible 
sentence on either side. What I seem to 
remember I yet suspect may have been | 
patched together by my fancy in brooding 
over the matter afterwards.” Again, in an-| 
other part of the same book, “The details | 
of the interview that followed being unknown | 
to me, while notwithstanding it would be a! 
pity quite to lose the picturesqueness of the | 
situation, I shall attempt to sketch it mainly | 
from fancy, although with some general, 

grounds of surmise in regard to the old 
sani feelings.” But he bas carried this 
preference for delineating states of mind, 
and obscurely suggesting the class of facts | 
which may have given rise to them, to the 
furthest point in his new work Transforma- 
tion. ‘ Owing, it may be,” he tells us, ina 
chapter justly headed “ Fragmentary Sen- 
tences,” at a critical conjunction in the tale, | 


“to this moral estrangement,—this chill re- | 


moteness of their position,—there have come 
to us but a few vague whispcrings of what 
passed in Miriam’s interview that afternoon 


. * } 
with the sinister personage who had dogged | 


her footsteps ever since her visit to the cat- | 
acomb. In weaving these mystic utterances 

into a continuous scene, we undertake a task | 
resembling in its perplexity that of gather- 


ing up a nd piecing together the fragments | 


of a letter which has hoon torn and ecattored 
to the winds. 
cance,—many entire sentences, and these! 
probably the most important ones,—have | 
flown too far on the winged breeze to be| 


recovered. If we insert our own conjectural 


or micrely in misery. 


Many words of deep signifi- | 


does not wish us to know how far the ex- 
citing causes had involved her in real guilt, 
It is not essential, he 
thinks, to the purpose of the book, which is 
rather to trace the effects of the subsequent 
guilt on the relation between Miriam and 
Donatello than to develop fully the previous 
‘character of the woman who draws the poor 
young count into crime. As far as regards 
Miriam, the problem sct himself by the 
author in this book is only to delineate the 
influence exerted over her heart by Dona- 
tello’s plunge into guilt on her behalf. THe 
thinks it enough to indicate that she who 


‘led Donatello into guilt was either herself 


guilty, or at least intimately imbued with 
all the infectious fever of a guilty atmos- 
sphere. More is not essential to the au- 
'thor’s purpose, and more he will not tell us. 
‘He seems to hint, perhaps truly, that the 
chasm between guilt and wretchedness in a 
woman's mind is not always so clear as ina 
man’s; and that, at all events, there is as 
,much power in any deeply roused affection 
'to extricate her from the one as from the 
other. For like reasons, we suppose, the 
‘end of the tale is as shadowy as the begin- 
ning. The transformation is accomplished ; ; 
the “Faun is no longer a Faun; and all the 
‘author contemplated is therefore attained. 
The wreath of mist which hangs over Mir- 
iam’s past is allowed also to settle over her 
own and Donatello’s future. The problem 
has been solved in the dissolving colors of 
two richly painted minds. And their earthly 
_ destiny is nothing to the reader ; to know it 
“might even divert his attention from the 
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artist’s true purpose, to concentrate it on 
the dénouement of a commonplace story. 

This predominance of moral coloring over 
the definite forms of actual fact in Mr. 
Hawthorne’s novels is to us, we confess, un- 
satisfactory. And the degree to which it is 
absent or prevails in his several works, 
seems to us a fair measure of their relative 
artistic worth. The Scarlet Letter, in which 
there is by far the most solid basis of fact, 
is, we think, also considerably the finest and 
most powerful of his efforts. The House of 
the Seven Gables, in itself nearly a perfect 
work of art, is yet composed of altogether 
thinner materials. Yet the details are worked 
up with so much care and finish,—the whole 
external scenery of this, as well as of the 
Scarlet Letter, is so sharply defined, so full 
of the clear air of New England life,—that 
we can bear better the subtle moral coloring 
and anatomy with which they both abound. 
In the Dlithedale Romance we observe the 
first tendency to shroud certain portions of 
the narrative in an intentional veil, and to 
attempt to paint a distinct moral expression 
without giving a distinct outline of fact. The 
effect is powerful, but vague and not satis- 
fying. The figures wander vagrant-like 
through the imagination of the reader. They 
seem to have no distinct place of their own 
assigned to them. You know what sort of 
characters you have beheld, but not when 
and under what circumstances you have be- 
heldthem. In 7ransformation these defects 
are at their maximum; and the evil is ex- 
aggerated by the mass of general padding— 
artistic criticisms, often powerful, and always 
subtle, upon Italian art :—puffs, not in very 
good taste, of the works of American sculp- 
tors ;—silly attacks upon nude figures, and 
the like,—which distend, alloy, and ungrace- 
fully speckle the ideal tenor of the tale. 

But we must draw to a conclusion. The 
most distinguishing deficiency in Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s mind, which is also in close connec- 
tion with its highest power, is his complete 
want of sympathy not only with the world of 
voluntary action, but with the next thing toac- 
tion, namely, the world of impulsive passion, 
With exceedingly rare exceptions,—the scene 
of crime and passion which we have quoted 
from Zransformation is the only exception 
we can recall,—the highest power of Mr. 
Wawthorne is all spent on the delineation of 
chronic suffering or sentiment, in which all 
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desire to act on others is in a measure para- 
lyzed. He likes to get past the rapids any 
way he can ;—as we have seen, he not sel- 
dom introduces you to his tale with only the 
distant rush of them still audible behind 
you, his delight being to trace the more last- 
ing perturbations which they effect for wind- 
ing miles below. But what he does paint 
for you, he likes to study thoroughly; he 
loves to get beneath the surface, to sound 
the deeper and mysterious pools, measure 
the power of the fretted waters, and map 
carefully out the sandy shallows. ‘The re- 
sult is necessarily a considerable limitation 
in the field of his genius. The excitement 
which other writers find in delineating the 
swaying fortunes of an active career, he is 
—we will not say obliged to find, for of 
course the positive capacity of his genius, 
not its incapacity for other fields, leads him 
in this direction—but he is obliged to find 
only in rare and often painful pictures of 
unhealthy sentiment. This is what circles 
so closely the range of his characters. They 
are necessarily very limited both in number 
and in moral attitude. We have but two 
studies, in his tales, of characters with any 
active bent—lILollingsworth in the Dlithedale 
Romance, and Pheebe in the L/ouse of the 
Seven Gables. Both are carefully drawn, 
but both are far slighter sketches, and more 
evidently taken from observation only, than 
his other characters. Ilis nearest approach 
to the delineation of impulsive passion is 
seen in the sketch of Zenobia in the Llithe- 
dale Romance, and of Miriam in Transfor- 
mation. But in neither case is it real im- 
pulse to act on others which he draws well; 
it is rather the turbid tossing of a rich mind 
ill at ease with itself, and casting about for 
sympathy and help. The characters which 


he draws most completely,—though they are 


not always the pleasantest,—are those which, 
like Mr. Coverdale in the Dlithedale Ito- 
mance, and ILolgrave in the House of the 
Seven Gables, have “no impulse to help or 
to hinder,” caring only “ to look on, to ana- 
lyze, to explain matters to themselves.” 
Clifford too, in the latter tale,—who evi- 
dently represents the sensitive and wsthetic 
side of the author’s own mind, ‘ that squeam- 
ish love of the beautiful” (to use his own 
expressive phrase) which is in him, when 
stripped of that cold centre of contemplative 


individuality, which seems to us to be at the 








* not press it into the service of what scems to 
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centre of Mr. Hawthorne’s literary genius |God never meant should be pressed vio- 
and personality,—is a fine study. \lently out and distilled into alcoholic liquor 
But one criticism more. The moral ideal by an unnatural process; but should render 
which Mr. Hawthorne keeps before himself life sweet, bland, and gently beneficent, and 
: : wet |insensibly influence other hearts and other 
and his readers throughout his works is on | }:. 4. to the same blessed end.” 
the whole not only pure but noble. It is de- i | 
fective, however, as we might expect, on the | Yet more ; we can even go with him, quite 
same side on which his genius seems to fail. | 48 far as he wishes his readers to go, when 
He is, in political and social conviction, a | he age wy nee 5 ie men 
democratic quietist; one might almost say a msc ha Pe ae een Oa ne 
fatalist. Is it nota part of this fatalisticdis-| 8 OH 
position, we may ask in passing, to encour- : “ . orld should —— 568 sent bee 
age the cultivated and thinking portion of pas vc #8 ~* ea ae Sab ae 7 oh 
society to resign to the masses the duty of nate poe Aer, Set meee stab 


, Bees . F a morbid activity, and while preternaturally 
forming the political judgment of his nation, | wide awake is ‘nevertheless tormented by 


and to permit himself to be quietly sucked | visions that seem real to it now, but would 
in by that fatally fascinating and overmas- | assume their true aspect and character were 
tering tide called the Will of the democracy ? | all things once set right by an interval of 
However this may be, in political and social ee Saat. ge ih the only ——, of 
life, he is one who deprecates all spasmodic co ae ase if cages Cnr ee rae 
: 1es,—of regenerating our race so that 
reforms, and attaches little value to reform- | it might in due time awake as an infant out 
atory efforts at all, except as the indispensa- of dewy slumber,—of restoring to us the 
ble conditions of generous hopes and youthful | simple perception of what is right and the 
aspirations. Speaking of such an experi-|single-hearted desire to achieve it, both of 
ment of social reform, he says, “After all, | which have long been lost in consequence of 
let us acknowledge it wise, if not more sa- | this weary activity of brain, and torpor or 
gacious, to follow out one’s day-dream to its | passion of the heart, that now afflict the 
natural consummation, although, if the vision | universe.” 
have been worth the having, it is certain 
nevex to be consummated otherwise than by 
a failure.” Again he says, in another tale, 
and with much of true moral insight, though 
it be the one-sided moral insight of the qui- 
etist recluse, “ the haughty faith with which 
he [the enthusiastic practical reformer] began 
life would be well bartered for a far humbler 





For none of these thoughts and sayings, 
however depreciative of etfort, or destruct- 
ive of the sanguine hopes with which effort 
spurs itself on, do we reproach Mr. Haw- 
thorne. It is fitting that, after the preacher 
of one-sided action and overstrained vigil- 
ance has spoken, this too restless age should 
one at its close, in discerning that man’s pedlecers mn yi oman eye 0 apertura 
best-direeted effort accomplishes a kind of “enemeninnen,” ana xenow ite highky saiy 
dream, while God is the sole worker of real- | CR°Sies by rest, Nay we are quite willing 
ities.” Nor should we find fault with him |‘ ananit, Neat the Sanetion of the conte 
for his very deeply rooted conviction that, so patave man, who keeps clear of the many 
far as any real and deep reform is accom- streams of human wren and passes his sol- 
plished, it may in a certain sense be said to ey ee ee es Sey we 
accomplish itself’ instead of being forced on | °° a ener a ee 
society by the enthusiastic patronage of cru- | 1} gonna: ta Tek aeneian OF Denney 
sading philanthropists, could he boat‘ contins {or VOT ceetnnne of the pailnaienpse — 
this theory within modest limits,—did he of ono-sided workers. But it i. Se 

ee ‘ : Hawthorne comes to apply his quietistic 
creed to the actual political world in which 
he lives, that we find his moral shortcom- 
ings painfully evident, and see that he has 
permitted a mere theory to confuse “ that 
simple perception of what is right, and the 
“ Admitting what is called philanthropy, | single-hearted desire to achicve it,” of which 
when adopted as a profession, to be often | he speaks so well, as grievously as ever did 
useful by its energetic impulses to socicty at | the one dominant idea of a professional phi- 
large, it is perilous to the individual whose | lanthropist. 

ruling passion, in one exclusive channel, it | : 
thus becomes. It ruins, or is fearfully apt | | We stop here, because the two last pages would 


a F ‘ Sree “hiah | Rot, at this crisis, be read with pleasure by some of 
to ruin, the heart, the rich juices of which | 5.,’ Southern brethren.— Living Age. 





us the grossest political immorality. We 
can sympathize with him when he so finely 
moralizes at the end of the Blithedale Ro- 
mance on the dangers of philanthropy :— 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE MOUNT VERNON PAPERS.* 

TuE system of starring has answered very 
badly on the stage, and it is not likely to 
answer much better in literature. Pecuni- 
arily, the manager and actor, the publisher 
and author, may find their account in it, but 
it tends to make acting and writing bad. 
A conspicuous instance is afforded by the 
volume called the Afount Vernon Papers. 
It consists of a collection of essays by Mr. 
Everett, the American statesman, which were 
originally published in a weekly newspaper 
called the New York Ledger, under the fol- 
lowing circumstances. Mr. Everett, was 
much interested in carrying out the arrange- 
ments for the purchase of Washington’s es- 
tate of Mount Vernon to be an heirloom of 
the nation, and started a public subscription 
for the purpose. The proprietor of the New 
York Ledger thought he saw a great oppor- 
tunity for advertising his paper. Heaccord- 
ingly offered to contribute ten thousand dol- 
lars to the Mount Vernon Fundif Mr. Everett 
would write one article a week for a year in 
the Ledger. ‘This was at the rate of about 
forty pounds an article, and was a tempting 
offer to a man enthusiastic for the success of 
a patriotic scheme. Mr. Everett states that 
he would certainly not have accepted the 
proposal if the proceeds had flowed into his 
own pocket. But his patriotism forbade 
him to reject so casy a method of increasing 
the amount of his beloved Mount Vernon 
Fund. No bargain was made as to the qual- 
ity or subject of the articles, and so long as 
the Ledger gained notoriety and the Mount 
Vernon Fund flourished neither party seems 
to have considered that it made any differ- 
ence whether the articles were good or bad. 
The consequence is, that they are very poor, 
meagre dissertations on any subject that 
Mr. Everett could think of and write on 
without trouble. A large portion of them 
consists of insipid recollections of tours 
taken by Mr. Everett in Europe, and are 
about the sort of thing that a young lady 
travelling in Switzerland might write if she 
sent abridgments of JAfwrray’s Handbook 
home to a female friend. When the sub- 
ject is tolerably good, the treatment is so 
inadequate that even the proprietor of the 
New York Ledger must have scen the value 
at which his crack contributor estimated that 
periodical. The late Mr. Hallam, for in- 
stance, furnishes the topic of one of these es- 
says; and the substance of what Mr. Ever- 
ett has to say is, that the Constitutional 
History strikes him as being a sound and 
useful publication. There is not the faint- 
est attempt to criticise. That would have 
* The Mount Vernon Papers. By Edward Ever- 
ett. London: Sampson Low, Son,and Co. 1860. 
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'taken time and thought, and Mr. Everett 
| was not selling time and thought, but only 
his name. Another essay is devoted to an 
account of a journey which Mr. Everett once 
made, and tells how he tried to go to sleep, 
and how the conversation of two fellow-trav- 
ellers prevented him, until at last one of 
them got out at a station on the way, and 
then Mr. Everett was very glad to get off 
to sleep. Thatis the sort of stuff which one 
of the very few Americans who have earned 
a European reputation sells to an ambitious 
periodical for forty pounds. As many es- 
says as possible, are, of course, devoted to 
| Washington, and some of the very smallest 
facts ever recorded of a great man’s career 
are brought out with great pomp from Wash- 
ington’s diary. Mr. Everett even describes 
seven separate occasions on which, as he 
‘tells us, if Providence had not interfered, 
_Washington would not have been what he 
was, or done what he performed. For ex- 
ample, Washington once had the small-pox, 
and Mr. Everctt assures us that if the great 
general had diced in early life of the disease, 
he would not have lived to be famous. It 
is difficult to see how an eminent writer can 
go below this. 

We can quite believe that if Mr. Everett 
had been asked to accept forty pounds on 
condition that he recorded in privt how he 
once took longer to go to sleep in a railway 
carriage than he expected, he would have 
rejected the offer with disdain. But he 
scems to think that because, when he gets 
the moncy, he gives it away, he is doing a 
very proper thing. We do not see that the 
destination of the money makes any differ- 
ence. What should we think of a similar 
,transaction in England? If Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis undertook to write the 
silliest autobiography he could frame, and 
publish it in the Kamily Herald, should we 
‘excuse him because he offered to give the 
/money hé received to the fund for Lord 
| Macaulay’s statue? An eminent statesman 
owes the duty of self-respect not only to 
himself, but to his country; and no one who 
_can do better is justified in writing such very 
‘poor productions as the Mount Vernon Pa- 
pers. It is a common but a lamentable 
opinion to suppose that it is virtuous to do 
‘any thing, however foolish, in the cause of 
_ charity, and the main reason of this opinion 
being held is, that people get absorbed in a 
| favorite charitable or patriotic scheme so as 
| to forget every thing else. The success of 
that scheme seems the only one thing on 
earth that is really important. It is a very 


good thing that the house in which Wash- 
ington lived should become the property of 
the American nation; but it is quite as im- 
portant that Americans of eminence and 
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reputation should not lower the standard of 
writing in their country. Whatcan be worse 
than that a man whom his countrymen re- 
gard with general respect should contract to 
go on writing for a year, although he knows 
that he has nothing to say? ‘This is what 
Mr. Everett has done. There are things in 
his book that we might commend. There is 
a good tone running through it—a wish to 
render homage to true excellence, and a con- 
stant protest against the ordinary virulence 
of American writing. But a good tone, and 
a love of justice and moderation, do not in 
the least make up for the author having 
nothing tosay. It is evident that Mr. Ever- 
ett would not have written any single page 
in his book if he could have helped it. He 
only draws out his reminiscences of sleep- 
less journeys because he is under contract 
to write something; and then he flatters 
himself that it does not matter what he 
writes, if he is not going to spend on him- 
self the money which his writing brings in. 
The gain to the Mount Vernon Fund fades 
into insignificance when we think how it 
has been purchased; and the Amcricans 
must be a very poor-spirited set of people 
if they would not have paid enough money 
to buy their liberator’s house without calling 
on Mr Everett to sell his reputation in this 
way. 

There are also other evils attending on 
such a bargain as Mr. Everett made. Pco- 
ple who lend their names to increase the sale 
of ambitious periodicals are apt to do rather 
more puffing than they would quite approve 
of if their choice was free. Mr. Everett may 


the most animated description of all that 
happens when the periodical is published, 
,and of all the contrivances by which its pub- 
lication is arranged in the most cheap and 
convenient way. ‘ Hundreds of thousands 
of Ledgers are seen moving off on the shoul- 
ders of porters, and in the hands of news- 
boys, in drays and carts, in every direction, 
but twenty minutes is enough for the work, 
and by that time the throng 1s dispersed, and 
the ubiquitous journal is on its way to the 
remotest corners of the land.” Perhaps if a 
very, very good object of charity or patriot- 
ism were held out to him as a bait, Mr. Ev- 
erett might be secured by Messrs. Moses 
and Son. There is every reason to suppose 
that he would be admirable in the “ evening 
waistcoat” department of panegyric. 

If we could find any thing to praise or 
speak of as interesting in this volume we 
should be very glad to do so; but even when 
Mr. Everett had some little opportunity of 
reilecting on the subject on which he writes, 
and must have had access to some valuable 
information, he only raises our interest to 
disappoint it. It is not that what he says is 
bad or wrong, but it is so slipshod and mea- 
gre. Ile considers evidently that accuracy 
and clearness of thought would be wasted 
on the readers of the “ubiquitous journal.” 
It happened, for example, that a friend wrote 
to ask him to devote a paper or two to the 
;commercial crisis of 1857. This is a subject 
}on which the opinion of an Amcrican states- 
| man might be worth having. Mr. Everett 
| turned the subject over in his mind, and he 
exerted himself so far as to arrive at the 





possibly have felt that the real object he had | conclusion that the cause of the crisis was 
engaged to effect was to puff the paper that | debt, and that the Amcricans got into diffi- 
bought him at so handsome a figure. Per-| culties because they lived and traded much 
haps the proprietor may have represented | beyond theirmeans. IIe even proceeded to 
that the articles were not quite so liberal in|make an estimate of the amount to which 


indirect pufiing as he had hoped, and there- 
fore urged a claim to have an allowance of 
direct puffing thrown in. At any rate, we 
find that there is a fifty-third “‘ Paper” added 
by way of bonus, and that the subject of this 
article is the New York Ledger itself. There 
isno mistake about the puff when it assumes 
such a very simple form, and Mr. Everett 
can never accuse himself of having shirked 
his engagement to advertise his paymastcr. 
He goes into the fullest particulars, and piles 
up statistics of every kind to show what an 
enormously important and successful jour- 
nal the Ledger is. We read in the prospec- 
tus of the article such headings as these— 
“Distribution of the Paper” —* Eighty thou- 
sand by mail”—‘ Ledger day described” 
“Immense amount of printing annually done 
in the Ledger Office ;” and when we exam- 
ine the details which are introduced to give 
substance to these imposing topics, we find 


they habitually use credit, and he calculates 
that, on an average, every man in the States 
owes three hundred dollars on his “ private 
expenditure” account. At first sight this 
appears to be a very curious and suggestive 
fact, and promises to illustrate strongly the 
position of the great body of the Americans. 
' But, when we come to examine it, we find 
that it tells us very little. There must be a 
very large portion of the community who 
|are not in debt at all, because either no one 
}would trust them, or because they are too 
‘rich to require credit; and all these persons 
lare excluded from the calculation. Then 
what is meant by being in debt? If a man 
‘has an income of three thousand dollars a 
|year, and if he at any moment owes three 
‘hundred, is he to be said to be living on 
'eredit to the extent of three hundred dollars 
/beyond his income ? The most prudent and 
careful man may legitimately owe the tenth of 
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his income at any one moment, for he knows 
that such a sum does nothing more than rep- 
resent the arrangements for payment which 
are most convenient to all parties. Credit 
sometimes means obtaining things which 
you cannot pay for, and sometimes it means 
obtaining things the payment of which is de- 
ferred for the convenience of the seller quite 
as much as that of the buyer. Mr. Ever- 
ett’s general average mixes up the two kinds 
of credit, and we get from it little more than 
an opinion from one who knows the coun- 
try, that expenditure generally is too large 
in proportion to the resources of the people. 
And how are we to know that Mr. Everett’s 
guess is a good one? Why should we sup- 
pose that three hundred dollars is really 
about the sum which the average of Amer- 
icans owe?» When Mr. Everett subsequently 
treats of trading on an insufficient business 
capital, he asserts that the Americans use 
credit to the amount of ten, or perhaps five, 
times the whole of their available capital. 
It does not appear to have struck him that 
it makes all the difference whether ten or 
five is the right figure. A country the trad- 


ers of which traded on a fictitious capital 
ten times larger than their real capital would 
be in a totally different position from one 
where the fictitious capital traded on was 
only five times the amount of the real. But 
Mr. Everett thinks that any biggish figure 
will do for the Ledger, and that the exact 
amount is unimportant. No information 
worth having can be got out of statements 
like these. Mr. Everett is better than this 
when he is treating a less serious subject ; 
and every now and then he tells us of some- 
thing he has seen in former years which in 
an idle moment we might care to read. Per- 
haps the pleasantest articles in the volume 
are two in which he describes a visit which 
he once paid to Sir Walter Scott. Although 
they add nothing to what the readers of 
Lockhart know already, they serve to make 
us remember what we know, and are full of 
a gencrous enthusiasm for the author of the 
Waverley Novels, and of admiration for the 
honest and friendly family circle into which 
jit was his privilege when he was a young 
heme to be admitted at Abbotsford. 








WertTMctier’s Danar.—There is now on 
exhibition, in a room in the Penniman building, 
42 East Fourteenth Street, a picture which has 
given rise to considerable comment among art- 
ists and amateurs. The subject is taken from 
old mythological lore, and the painting repre- 
sents Danae as the golden shower is about to fall 
upon her. Danae is reposing on her back with, 
onc arm thrown over hier head and the other hold- 
ing some of the drapery of the couch. Her head 
is lving back on the pillow, and she, as well as a 
Cupid standing at the foot of the couch is gaz- 
ing at the falling shower of gold. The painting 
is a remarkable one, and will be better appreci- 
ated by the artist or anatomist than by the mere 
amateur, though it cannot fail to challenge the 
hearty admiration of every beholder. The his- 
tory of the picture is singular. Wertmuller, 
during the reign of Louis XVI., was the court 
painter of France, and undertook “ Danae” in 
the hope of producing a picture that would rival 
the productions of Titian. It is said that three 
of the most beautiful ladies of the court sat to 
him, and that the head of his Danae is the por- 
trait of a Flemish countess, reputed a miracle of 
accomplishment, while of her personal beauty 
this picture gives ample proof. While engaged 
in the work he had the advice of the ablest art 
critics of Paris, and his “ Danae” proved a bril- 
liant success. 

During the French revolution, Wertmuller— 


who, though a Swede by birth, pursued his pro- | 


fession in Paris—lost the greater part of the 
handsome fortune he had accumulated. He em- 
igrated to this country, and landed in May, 1794 
at Philadelphia. Among his American pictures 
was General Washington who sat to him. In 
1796 Wertmuller returned to Europe and resided 
in Stockholm, but meeting with more pecuniary, 
misfortunes, he again came to America in 1800, 
bringing with him his ‘‘ Danae.” ‘The picture 
was exhibited in our principal cities, bringing a 
handsome income to the artist. Wertmuller 
married in Philadelphia, and died in 1812 ata 
farm he had purchased at Marcus Hook, on the 
Delaware. Shortly before his death ‘ Danae ” 
passed into the hands of a wealthy gentleman, 
in whose possession it has remained, closed to 
public view until the present time when it is 
exhumed, as fresh and glowing as when first 
painted.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





AN elaborate work on the past and present 
state of the Jews in the Iberian Peninsula, by 
Dr. M. Kayersling, has been published by M. J. 
Springer, Berlin, under the title “ Die Juden in 
Spanien und Portugal.” 





In the monastery of St. Gothard, during the 
month of October, hospitality was given to 2,162 
travellers, of whom 1,555 were soldiers of the 
pope returning from Italy. 
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From The Press. 
THE BIBLE FOR THE PANDITS.* 
TuE name of Dr. Ballantyne needs no in- 
troduction to the Oriental scholar, linked as 
it is, since 1846, with the history of the Col- 
lege at Benares, and rendered illustrious by 
a long series of learned works. From resi- 
dence, habitude, and constant study, the au- 
thor of the “Reprints for the Pandits” 





speaks with high authority on the past and | 


present phases of Hindu philosophy. In- 
deed, having regard to his familiarity with 
the modern thinkers of India as well as with 
her ancient monuments of thought, we ques- 
tion the title of any eastern scholar to a 
more respectful hearing. Benares is the 
Oxford of India—the metropolis of her re- 
ligion and learning—and although the “ holy 
Kashi” has lost much of her repute, she 
still enjoys enough to attract there the wis- 
est and most cultivated of the Brahmans. 
Among such Dr. Ballantyne has spent many 
years, imparting western wisdom, and ac- 
quiring their own metaphysical and scientific 
systems. Upon three of them—the Vedanta, 
the Nyaya, and the Sankhya—he has pub- 
lished lectures: and illustrated others by re- 
producing their aphorisms and commen- 
taries. In these the Hindu systems are 


claimed as allics of truth, instead of being 
defied as antagonistic—and in the design be- 


fore us the important doctrines of the Vedas 
are also enlisted on the side of truth. To 
the works above mentioned we might add a 
long list in Persian, Sanscrit, and the ver- 
nacular of Hindostan, including a most im- 
portant one,ft where, upon the same sound 
principles, the western distribution of sci- 
ence is shown to harmonize largely with the 
arrangements of the Nyaya. Their recapit- 
ulation would be needless to the Orientalist 
an tedious to the general reader, who will 
betier appreciate Dr. Ballantyne as one 
whose study of Sanscrit commenced under 
identical auspices with Sir W. Jones, and 
by the advice of the same venerable scholar, 
Sir Charles Wilkins. 





The present work (or rather that of which 


the present publication is a “ fasciculus”) is | 
. . \ 
to form, in the words of the Introduction, | 


“ the crowning work of the Benares series.” | 
Dr. Ballantyne proposes to make a transla- | 
tion and commentation of the Bible in San- | 
scrit, following the model, so familiar to In- | 
dian scholars, of a text interpolated with | 


full and free expositions. For the manner | 
of such a book, the Rig-Veda with Sayanas | 


{ 


* The Bible for the Pandits, Diffusely and Un- 
reservedly Commented on in Sanserit and English. 
By James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, and Principal of the Government Col- | 
lege. Benares. 

T The “ Synopsis of Science.” 


\ 
} 
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scholiasts, and the Maha-bhasya, are war- 
rants which the Pandits will recognize: and 
for the medium, the vernaculars of India 
hang upon the Sanscrit, and the compilation 
vill thus most readily pass, by translation, 
from the Pandits to the people. ‘The author 
designs to employ in exposition all the iilus- 
trations and confirmations afiorded by mod- 
ern science, and so to present the Christian 
Scriptures to the Hindu in a form tradition- 
ally acceptable to him, and appealing di- 
rectly to his intellect. In this way he will 
best learn—and in this way only will he 
consent to learn—* what it is the Christians 
believe, and why they believe it.” If noth- 
ing were proposed but the translation of the 
Bible into Sanscrit, the extant Sanscrit ver- 
sion, made, with more or less accuracy, by 
the Baptist Mission, might seem to occupy 
the field. But ‘the Bible for the Pandits ” 
is intended to supply by its comments the 
place of a living teacher, explaining and jus- 
tifying the meanings of the text. ‘The child- 
ish plan of appealing to the feelings of the 
Hindu, to gain their faith, has ended in a 
merited failure. Their hearts may be reached 
through their heads, but there is no road to 
their heads by their hearts. Convinced of 
this, and weary of witnessing the lost labor 
of the good people who ignore it, Dr. Bal- 
lantyne has conceived, and here enters upon 
this great task. 

That such a design should need any de- 
fence will seem strange to unprejudiced men. 
But it has to be defended against the very 
party. who can best advance its progress and 
are most interested in doing so. ‘The jeal- 
ousy of Science, which still hinders true re- 
ligion in England, is yet more mischievous 
in India, where its co-operation would best 
avail. Yet the modern missionary, utterly 
mistaking the Orientals, or too well con- 
vineed of his own inaptitude, neglects the 
trusty weapons within his reach, and seeks 
to convert a philosophically minded people 
by emotional appeals. The days of Henry 
Martyn, and Carey, and Marshman, with 
their intellectual labors, seem clean forgot- 
ten: and lack of even one poor napkined 
talent is come to be a direct recommenda- 
tion for an enterprise demanding all. To 
volunteer for such a service, does not make 
aman a fit soldier for it. But now, self-en- 
listed, and from behind the broad shicld of 
a few misconstrued texts, the Teucer of po- 
lemics discharges his puny shafts. As if 
“ the foolishness of preaching ” contemplated 
any thing so sad _ as that dogmatism which 
repels the eager Brahman. As if, in effect, 
God’s choice of “the weak things of this 
world” for his service were any warrant for 
the assumption of his service on the part of 
“the weak things of this world.” The high 
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work ‘of evangelization was not so under- | 
stood in the time of Schwartz, the councillor | 
and converter of princes. The Gospel might | 
seem ‘‘foolishness to the Greek,” but St. | 
Paul used none the less his close and clench- | 
ing logic in dealing with the Thessalonians. | 
The Jews might “ find it a stumbling-block,” 
but the Epistle to the Hebrews does not use- | 
lessly inveigh against their “hard hearts ” | 
because the apostle found their heads not, 
soft. That master and example of. mission- | 
aries, on the contrary, could find in the blank | 
dedication of the Areopagitic altar a space | 
to write the name of Christ. Rightly taken, | 
there is much also in Hindu philosophies | 
to build upon. The missionary might ap-| 
proach them “ not to destroy but to fulfil,” , 
and win the attention of scholars in place of | 
provoking the enmity of sects. The meta-. 
physical formulas of the Vedanta are not: 
things to set aside as “delusions of Satan ” | 
(which is the missionary definition of them). | 
“The Prince of Darkness is a gentleman,” | 
indeed, and a well-educated one, if he stands | 
sponsor for expositions of principles as lofty 

and lucid as those in which India embodies 

ideas which evade the terminology of the 

west. ‘These lie at the threshold of the con- | 
troversy ; these the missionary must have) 
knowledge enough to graft upon, or wit 

enough to refute. To disregard them, or 

helplessly deprecate them, may be proof that 

the “ harmlessness of doves” is among his 

spiritual graces, but it will hardly argue the 

“wisdom of serpents.” What is true will, 
not contradict God’s truth; and with the' 
scientific gains of civilization the wise apostle 

should be too proud ot his cause to entreat 

its acceptance. Of those who would ignore 

Hindooism, or be rid of its troublesome 

presence with the easy epithet of “ heathen,” | 


our author writes plainly :— 


“T regard as absolute trash the notion of 
getting a tabula rasa by wiping off Vedant- | 
ism. I don’t want the Vedantins to believe | 
the Vedanta more than I do myself,—but_ 
there would be as little sense as candor in, 
my secking to make them believe it less. | 
A great deal of the philosophy of these dark | 
sages I accept as God’s own truth—revealed | 
through the reason. I accept it as frankly | 
as Old Fuller recognized in the African 
‘God’s image carved in ebony.’ He who 
refuses to recognize the truths of Indian phi- | 
losophy because they do not come to him 
through the Bible—because they are not 
‘ Bible truths,’—ranks himself (unconscious- 
ly of course) on a logical level with the slave- 
holding American who denies that the Negro 
is a man because he isn’t a white man. 

“The ‘argumentum ad hominem ’—the 
argument of Paul at Athens—the argument 
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which takes a man where he is, not where 
he would wish him to be and can’t get him 
to go—is the only practically effective argu- 
ment. ‘Tabula rase’—were they ever so 
much worth having—are not to be had for 
the asking—nor even for the beseeching.” 


In truth, the time is come when, if India 
is to be Christianized, the laborers in that 
splendid vineyard must be up to their work. 
In his first charge at Calcutta, the Indian 
Metropolitan expressed opinions identical 
with those held by Dr. Ballantyne :— 


“Tt is, humanly speaking, necessary for a 
missionary, not only to speak the vernacular 
with idiomatic fluency, but to be something 
ef a metaphysician.” 


This perhaps, and authoritative good sense 
like this, may send the evangelizers of India 
to their Locke and Berkeley, before they 
enter on the difficult vocation of converting 
Pandits. If, indeed, the population of that 
country were like the South Americans, the 

rocess of spiritual annexation (which the 
Catholic priests call conversion) would be a 
simple one. But they must lay their ac- 
count to find in every village a more or less 
enlightened “ Bhut,” through whom, whether 
they please or no, the village will prefer to 
hear them. The remarks quoted by Dr. 
Ballantyne on this subject are very just, and 
will be acknowledged, by those who know 
India, to represent its actual mental “ sta- 
tus :"— 


“But even if there be no Pandit among 
the missionary’s audience, he is not on that 
account the less likely to be drawn into dis- 
cussion respecting the Hindu Philosophy. 
It is a singular fact, but a fact nevertheless, 
that the whole Hindu nation is leavened with 


/metaphysical lore. In Europe philosophers 
/may speculate forever on abstract questions, 


and come to what conclusions they may, and 
the great body of the people, notwithstand- 
ing all our boasts as to the universal diffu- 
sion of knowledge and the march of intellect, 
will be none the wiser—perhaps, we should 
rather say, none the foolisher. But in In- 
dia it is not so. The whole current of 
thought of the whole people runs in the chan- 
nel of the philosophy of the country. Aska 
man at the plough, who never learned to 
read, and who has never been two miles from 
his native village, how he is to-day, and very 
likely his answer will be, ‘I am not at all; 
God alone is, and has no second!’ Or ask 
him the news of the neighborhood, and he 
will perhaps tell you that God had employed 
Ramgopal to restore Krishna Lal to being ; 
his meaning being that Ramgopal has mur- 
dered Krishna Lal, and so released him from 
this unreal and illusory life, and admitted 
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him into that true life which he may enjoy | dogma has been misrepresented is due to 
when absorbed into the essence of God! the fallacy which has confounded the word 
‘Charge him with sin, and he will certainly | gund at one time with “matter,” at another 
tell you that, as there is none in the universe | with the objects of sense, the “ omne sensi- 
but God, there can be no responsibility, and | bile.” The reviewer’s own rendering of the 
consequently no guiltiness. Tell him of a|term as “ qualities” is one which errone- 
Saviour, and he will tell you that salvation | ously leads him to pronounce the “ Brahm 


consists only in deliverance from what is the | 
sole evil—namcly, consciousness, or the | 
want of a conviction of the great fact of his 
identity with God. Be the cause what it 
may, we are confident that no creed ever 
pervaded the minds and influenced the hab- | 
its of thought and action of a whole people, | 
so thoroughly as the creed which, of all others | 
seems least fitted to the popular, pervades | 
the minds of the Hindu population.” 





| 
| 


In the volume under consideration we | 
have a small instalment only of the pro- | 
posed work—its space being occupied by a 
vigorous defence of the right and duty of | 
outspoken argument, and by a dialogical | 
discussion, from which we shall presently | 
quote. In advocating the agency of Sans- | 
crit, Dr. Ballantyne does not disparage the | 
great influence of teaching the English, and | 
through the English. It would be natural, | 
however, that, in the atmosphere of Benares, | 
we should lean to the “ perfect language ” as | 
a channcl for influencing the people through 
their learned countrymen. In many parts | 
of India the study of Sanscrit declines. At 
Poona the English is far more popular, and 
certainly stronger for good. But the two 
methods are perfectly compatible; and a 
vast gain will be obtained, if the vernacular 
become enriched and developed by borrow- 
ing the present work from the Sanscrit, and 
any like it. 

How obviously the Vedic doctrines stand 
between Christianity and Brahmanism (to 
be removed or enlisted) appears from the in- 
stance that their consideration arises in the 
prefatory comments on the very first verses 
of Genesis. They are there nret and dealt 
with in a manner which is sufficient, without 
being dogmatic. This is what the Lecord is 
so loth to allow, preferring its own dispar- 
agement of intellect to a right and manly 
masicry of its service. The attempt of the 
writer in the /vangelical Review to impugn 
the cardinal dogma of the Vedanta is tar 
more worthy, although unsuccessful. The 
ground is not new to the metaphysician ; but 
we will bricily reproduce the argument and 
its answer :— 

The Vedic conception of the Supreme is of 
a being—nirgurd—* without what is phe- 
nomenal ”—scli-cxistent, self-conscious, and 
self-complacent. This Trinity of moods con- 
stitute the unity of a Godhead who is the 
** Omnipresent-conscious-joy.” That this 


of the Vedanta to be—Nothing.” ‘The re- 
viewer is right in considering the gunds as 
twofold in accordance with the Vedantie di- 
vision. There are gunds of material objects 


| —or qualities; and gunas of the inteilect, ete., 


as attributes. The first number twenty-four 
in the Zarka Sangraha, and constitute a list, 
more or less perfect, of predicables. ‘The 
second have a fanciful division into sattwa, 
rajas, and tamas, roughly answering to at- 
tributes good, bad, and indifferent. What- 
ever can be predicated of matter, or spirit, 
urges the reviewer, is enumerated in these 
gunds, and the Vedantin denies them all (as 
the reviewer errs in thinking) of his Brahm. 
The residue conceived as resulting from the 
abstraction of all qualities is God. Either 
such residue, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
is the “imperceptible quiddity,” the “ sub- 
stratum ” denied by Berkeley, or it is—Noth- 
ing; and the Vedantin a Siinya-vadin, or 
Nihilist. 

The reply to this resides in the very ex- 
tract from Dr. Ballantyne’s essay on which 
the argument is based. The Pandits, who 
reported their opinion, at the Principal’s re- 
quest, upon the discussion, observe this, and 
re-aflirm the correctness and soundness of 
the Vedantie definition. Lest, however, we 
should seem to make the discussion return 
upon itself, we shall bricfly point out the 
double misconception of the reviewer :— 
The meaning of the word gund, in the first 
place is by no means exhausted to the Ve- 
dantin’s ear by the translation “ quality.” 
It is a correlative word to, him, calling up 
the idea of relation, and connoting dravya, 
or substance. In this sense he denies the 
predicability of the gunds in speaking of the 
Supreme. The Absolute, the Lkamevadwit- 
tyam, the “ One-without-a-second,” cannot 
be “differenced” from aught else by terms 
of relation. Existence, consciousness, and 
joy,—these even He has not, but Js; and 
guna, which calls for dravya, is inapplicable 
to Him. It is thus that the Vedantin af- 
firms his God nirgund,—not binding himself 
to the denial of the list of gunds; which, in- 
deed, does contain, by a false enumeration, 
two at least, the buddhi and the sukha—the 
“knowledge” and the “ pleasure ”—which, 
as ‘* consciousness ” and “ joy,” are not qual- 
ities of the Supreme, but the Supreme Him- 
self. It is not the Vedantin who will refuse, 
in one sense, these gunds to his God; and 
the reviewer, on reconsideration, could not 
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fail to admit the correctness of the assertion 
which we here quote :— 


“T have thus shown, with the entire con- 
currence and approval of the Pandits of 
Benares, that God (Brahm) is ‘ without the 

ualities’ (nirgunit) as regards what the 

indu philosophers term ‘qualities’ (gund), 
amongst which qualities ‘The Existent’ 
(sat), viz., the existent ‘Thought’ (chit), 
this Thought existing as a ‘ Joy’ (dnanda), 
is not reckoned by the Vedantins. I shall 
not be surprised if no missionary in India 
for the next fifty years shall consent to un- 
derstand this,—unless, perhaps, he be a Ger- 
man. Of course I shall be just as little sur- 
prised if, for the next fifty years, the ‘ zeal 
not according to knowledge’ of the mission- 
aries shall prove, as hitherto, a failure.” 


Such is the absolute Brahm. A _ noble 
conception of deity, but at first sight not 
more useful for this lower life than is the 
relentless logic which denies to us the real 
existence of life’s phenomena. To be just 
and beneficent, Brahm must have objects 
for benevolence and justice ; but beside him 
there is none! Lord Byron’s quaint mis- 


conception on a similar subject occurs with 


a pregnant meaning against such transcen- 
dentalism :— 


“When Bishop Berkeley said there was no 
matter, 
It only was—no matter what he said.” 


But instances might be multiplied of a 
modification of this absoluteness of Brahm. 
In the beginning of the Matsya (of the 
Poorahs) there is a passage which runs in 
Sir W. Jones’ version, and which Dr. Bal- 
lantyne might have quoted: “ Desiring the 
preservation of herbs and of Brahmans, of 
genii and of virtuous men, the Vedas, the 
law, and precious things, the head of the 
universe assumes many bodily shapes; but 
though he pervades like the air a varicty of 
beings, yet he is himself unvaried, since he 
has no quality subject to change.” This 
vould go to mect such an objection; but 
when the point is pressed in the third dia- 
logue before us, the expression of the ulti- 
mate and legitimate tendency of Vedintism 
is otherwise developed :— 


“ Christian.—Letting what you say pass 
for what it is worth, I would beg you to ob- 
serve that it is not to the Self-existent as 
the Absolute that we stand related (for to 
say this would involve a contradiction in 
terms), but to the Self-existent as our Crea- 
tor whose creatures we are, and are conscious 
that we are, and of whose justice, goodness, 
and truth we are appropriate objects. 
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“‘ Christian.—Yet you act every day, and 
every hour of the day, as if you held it to 
be no delusion. 

“ Vedantin.—I grant you. Practically I 
treat it as if it were true; but speculatively 
I know and hold it to be false. I keep my 
hand from the fire for fear of burning my 
fingers. I call a bad king ‘incarnation of 
justice’ for fear of incurring his displeasure 
—Inowing all the time that he is nothing of 
the kind. 

“ Christian.—And what do you expect to 
be the end of this ? 

** Vedantin.—That I shall eventually shake 
off the nightmare and know myself to be the 
One, and then, dismissing the notion of 
‘self,’ simply be the One.” 


At least such a philosophy claims more 
than disregard from the assailant who pro- 
poses to subvert it, and not less than at- 
tentive study from the wise man who will 
employ what is lofty in it. Hither as a 
philosophical equal, or not at all, the edu- 
cated Hindu will consent to meet his con- 
verter. And those who know India by 
residence, and those who have acquired 
otherwise a right to judgment, will thank 
Dr. Ballantyne for the courage which has 
proposed, and the perseverance which is car- 
rying through, the right method of convert- 
ing India. 

Space will not permit us to devote the at- 
tention they deserve to the specimen chap- 
ters in the volume before us. In form and 
manner, and in free and fearless comment, 
they recommend the work to the thoughtful 
native, and bear out the promise of the au- 
thor. We confess a curiosity to know how 
he will deal with the allowed discrepancies 
and anachronisms of the later books.; but 
by his plan, which eschews assertion, and 
can confess uncertainty, we may anticipate 
a fair representation of them. We could 
wish, perhaps, that the commentary were 
more exegetical and less disputative, but 
this, rather to confine the work to possible 
proportions than as complaining of what 
the Pandits will appreciate. Dr. Ballan- 
tyne invites criticism, but such blots as the 
critic may hit in no way affect the general 
design, and are expressly guarded against. 
“TI give my interpretations,” our author 
says, “full ready to change them, if scien- 
tifie study require. The word of God itself 
standing intact, and still speaking with the 
same solemn authority, beauty, and truth.” 
That the author may fulfil his purpose, or, 
not completing it, that his mantle may fall 
on fitting shoulders, must be the hope of all 
who rightly weigh the future usefulness of 





“¢ Vedantin.—The consciousness is a delu- 
sion. 


the “ Bible of the Pandits.” 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE CONDUCT OF LIFE.* 

Mr. Emerson is remarkable as one of the 
few men who have persuaded the Americans 
in general to look upon him as a philos- 
opher. Ile occupies in the United States 
the same sort cf position which Mr. Carlyle 
holds in England, and would no doubt be 
described by any one who had occasion to 
enumcrate the principal American contem- 
porary authors as a leading man amongst 
them. It is not impossible, though it is cer- 
tainly difficult, to understand how this should 
be. For reasons too long to be stated on 
the present occasion, the taste for writings 
at once mystical and popular was very strong 
some fifteen years ago on both sides of the 
Atlantic; and though of late it seems to 
have declined to some extent in this coun- 
try, it is not improbable thateit may have 
retained more vigor in the United States. 
Mr. Emerson unquestionably succeeded in 
gratifying this taste. He managed to write 
what the crowds which throng American lec- 
ture-rooms appcar, for some strange reason, 
to relish; and he contrived to put it in an 
unintelligible form. By these two feats he 


secured a popularity which there is no other 
way of explaining. That an American audi- 
ence likes to hear the dreariest of all dreary 
platitudes, when they are strung together in 


what is called an oration, is a fact attested 
by credible proof, and must be believed, like 
any other strange circumstance which rests 
on that authority. That, being in that state 
of mind, mystical language should please 
them is what experience would suggest—if, 
indeed, experience applies to people who like 
orations. It is inconceivable that Mr. Em- 
erson should be supposed to have any claims 
to any higher reputation than this. It was 
once said to a well-known writer in our own 
country, *Ilis works are nothing, mean 
nothing, and say nothing ; but they go down 
like bottled velvet.” Mr. Emerson’s books 
are very unlike bottled velvet. The present 
volume is an average specimen of the sort 
of remarks which he has been making for a 
considerable number of years; and taking 
into account the fact that it will probably 
extend the reputation which he undoubtedly 
has acquired by similar publications, it de- 
serves some attention. Itis curious to know 
what the Americans like, but there can be 
no other reason for reading it. It is a col- 
lection of nine essays on Fate, Power, 
Wealth, Culture, Behavior, Worship, Con- 
siderations by the Way (the only appropri- 
ate title of the whole number, especially as 
it omits to specify any particular way), 
Beauty, and Illusions. 

* The Conduct of Life. 


By Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson. 


London: Smith and Elder. 1860. 


Sach of the essays | 


THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 


| has a little bit of verse put at the ar cans | 
|of it, which generally has the advantage o 
rhyming, and of which, on an average, one- 
half is not worth the trouble of reading, and 
the other not worth the trouble of under- 
standing. The essays themselves have noth- 
ing in them, with the exception of occasional 
jets of nonsense not altogether destitute of 
a sort of liveliness. They are the weakest 
kind of commonplace elaborately thrown into 
unintelligible shapes. For instance, twenty- 
eight pages are devoted to the subject of Be- 
havior, the gist of which is as follows: Man- 
ners are the way of doing things. They are 
very influential. Everybody notices this. 
They are of great social importance. Bad 
manners are very unpleasant. American 
manners are often coarse. ‘The manners of 
different classes differ. Sometimes manners 
mislead those who observe them. They de- 
pend to some extent on character. Peo- 
ple’s bodies are very expressive. The eye is 
very expressive. (This original remark fills 
four pages.) The nose is expressive. The 
gait is expressive. The manners of courts 
‘are usually good. Manners are important 
|in business. They enable people to judge 
of the character of women, and enable soci- 
| ety to repel ill-bred people. Sclf-possession 
|is the foundation of good manners. Haste 
isvulgar. Great power of character is more 
‘important than manner. The force of man- 
‘ners depends upon what they express. No 
‘rules can. be laid down about manners. Peo- 
ple ought not to show off. Novels are the 
literature of manners. ‘Truth and simplicity 
jare causes of good manners. Heroic man- 
ners are very impressive. Good manners 
|sometimes make an impression like personal 
beauty. People ought to wish to please. 
This is a fair and complete abstract of the 
essay in question, which is neither much bet- 
ter nor much worse than the others. The 
remarkable point about it is that there seems 
{to be no reason to doubt that people liked 
,it, and actually left their houses for the pur- 
‘pose of hearing a man tell them that there 
,1s a good deal of expression in the human 
eye, and that people who look at statues 
jought not “to smite them with canes.” 
What must the dulness have been which 
‘such an entertainment relieved? and what 
must be the standard of literary excellence 
in a country which ranks a man who writes 
in this way amongst distinguished authors ? 
| The style in which Mr. Emerson lectures his 
countrymen is even more remarkable than 
'the matter which he considers appropriate. 
| It is like that of a spasmodic writing-master, 
/erying.over his own copy-slips. ‘The para- 
| graph which we have condensed into the ex- 
pyc * People ought not to show ofi,” is 











as follows:— 
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‘“‘ Self-reliance is the basis of behavior, as oned for that particular occasion, and have 
it is the guaranty that the powers are not been historically beaten, and yet I knowI 
squandered in too much demonstration. Inj have never been beaten, have never yet 
this country, where school education is uni- | fought, shall certainly fight when my hour 
versal, we have a superficial culture, and a ‘comes, and shall beat.” ‘This ‘* remarkable 
profusion of reading and writing and ex-/man” went into the country for ten months, 
pression. We paradeour nobilitiesin poems and there “ Thick-starred Orion was my 


and orations instead of working them up into 
happiness. ‘There is a whisper out of the 
ages to him who can understand it ‘ what- 
ever is known to thyself alone has always 
very great value.’ There is some reason to 
believe that when a man does not write his 

oetry it escapes by other vents through 
bie, instead of the one vent of writing, 
clings to his form and manners, whilst poets 
have nothing poetical about them except 
their verses. Jacobi said that ‘when a 
man has fully expressed his thought he has 
somewhat less possession of it.’ One would 
say the rule is ‘what a man is irresistibly 
urged to say, helps him and us. In explain- 
ing thought to others, he explains it to him- 
self: but when he opens it for show it cor- 
rupts him.’ ” 


We would confidently appeal to our read- 
ers whether our way of stating the substance 
of this paragraph is not a great improve- 
ment. As it stands, the passage is one of 


the most curious practical contradictions 
that it would be possible to quote. A man 
who quotes Jacobi for the purpose of de- 
nouncing ostentation, and describes as “a 
whisper out of the ages” the proposition 
that the knowledge of the fact that a man 
has in his pocket two half-crowns, a four- 
penny picce, and a Russia leather purse 
must be of very great value because it is 
known to himself alone, needs reminding that 
ifit is wrong to work up nobilities into poems 


and orations, it can hardly be right to use | 


platitudes for the purpose. 

It might have been supposed that so com- 
monplace a writer would at any rate have 
avoided the grosser sorts of folly; but Mr. 
Emerson has a happy facility for enlivening 
triviality with extravagance. There is an 
essay upon Worship which, after maunder- 
ing through the usual pantheistic common- 
places for a certain time, goes off into a sort 
of parable, which reads like an emasculate 
passage of Walt Whitman. The point to 
be illustrated is that ‘the faithful student 


can reverse all the warnings of his early in- | 


stinct under the guidance of a deeper in- 
stinct. . . . He learns the greatness of hu- 
mility.” Mr. Emerson, it appears, once 


knew a faithful student of this kind whom | 


he calls Benedict. This gentleman was 


;only companion. . . . I kept company with 
|every man on the road. . . . I could not de- 
grade myself by casting about in my memory 
for a thought, nor by waiting for one. If 
the thought come, I would give it entertain- 
ment. It should, as it ought, go into my 
hands and feet; but if it come not sponta- 
neously, it comes not rightly at all. If it 
can spare me, I am sure I can spare it,” ete., 
etc. It has been suggested as a possible ex- 
planation of the braying of donkeys, that 
the creatures are occasionally struck with a 
desire to vary the monotony of their exist- 
ence by doing something striking, and show- 
ing the world that if they do lift up their 
voices they are capable of uttering a memo- 
rable sound. The bray is a sort of way of 
saying, “Strike, but hear me.” It is only 
on some such principle as this that it is pos- 
sible to understand the occasional friskiness 
with which Mr. Emerson intersperses his 
dreary platitudes with downright nonsense. 
On any other supposition such a passage as 
the one quoted would be unintelligible. 
/Could there be any other reason for a sane 
;man’s saying that he had gone into the 
country for ten months, thick-starred Orion 
_ being his only companion—that he kept com- 
pany with every man on the road, because 
he “could not stoop to be a circumstance ” 
—and that he would not degrade himself by 
casting about in his memory for a thought? 

We have melancholy exhibitions in our 
own country. It is melancholy that mar- 
‘chionesses and others should be followers 
‘of Dr. Cumming, and should like to hear 
him say that the world would stop if God 
did not keep pushing it. It is melancholy 
that people in a lower class of life should 
pass their Sunday evenings at Excter Hall, 
hearing converted prize-fighters sing hymns 
to the tune of the King of the Cannibal Isl- 
ands, but we are not sure that it is not 
more melancholy still to think of the condi- 
tion to which the most intelligent part of 
American society is reduced, It is a na- 
tional calamity that a man who is generally 
supposed to occupy a sort of classical po- 
‘sition amongst American authors should 
| gravely read to an audience taken from the 
most intelligent part of the most intelligent 
(city in the Union, nonsense which in Eng- 
‘land would hardly be admitted into the 








unsuccessful on principle. “ In all the en- | pages of a fourthrate magazine, edited and 

counters that have yet chanced,” he beau- written by the lowest kind of literary hacks 

tifully observed, “I have not been weap- | disguising their identity under names look- 
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ing as if they had been given by the Found- 
ling Hospital. Much nonsense is still talked 
here, but hardly any Englishman who had 
any thing like a reputation to lose would 
write such a sentence as this in describing 
the pantheism of the future :* He” (man) 
“shall expect no co-operation, he shall walk 
with nocompanion. The nameless thought, 
the namcless power, the superpersonal heart, 
he shall repose alone on that.” Swearing, 
no doubt, is wrong, but if expletives were 
ever justifiable, they would be justified by 
such provocation as this. The energy of 
expression with which a certain general is 


said to have silenced the “ barbarian bag- | 


pipes” of a Scotch regiment which drowned 
the word of command, would almost be ex- 
cusable in reference to this sort of language. 
The cant of religion is bad, the cant of phi- 
lanthropy is worse, but the cant of senti- 
mental panthcism is utterly intolerable. The 
superpersonal heart and the nameless thought 
are infinitely less respectable than Mumbo 
Jumbo. The fetish worshipper does believe 
in his bit of wood, but it is almost inconceiv- 
able that any sane man should make a god 
of bad English, except for purposes of affec- 
tation. The whole book, from end to end, 
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illustrates. If the millionth part of man- 
kind are mathematicians, it does not follow 
that in every million one will be a mathema- 
tician. If there were six balls, two of which 
were black, it would not follow that every 
set of three taken out of them would con- 
tain one black ball. The odds that any given 
sect of three such balls would contain at least 
one black one would be four to one. The 
odds that it would contain two white and 
one black would be three to two. This may 
seem a trivial criticism, but it is one which 
goes far to expose the real character of Mr. 
|Emerson’s whole mind. He has a vague 
sort of notion that statistics prove his point, 
and he never thinks of taking the pains to 
see what they really prove, but after assert- 
ing something altogether contrary to the fact, 
flies off about “ torrents of tendency,” ‘ peb- 
bles from the mountain,” “Thales, Anaxi- 
menes, Hipparchus, Empedocles, Aristar- 
chus, Pythagoras, and Q&nipodes.” Such 
strings of names give one an carnest desire 
to have the right of cross-examination. It 
would be infinitely delightful to see Mr. Em- 
erson made to show what he really knows. 
‘Who was GEnipodes? Where and when 
did he live? Give an account of his prin- 





is a continuous stream of twaddle, relieved | cipal opinions, and show in what particulars 
by nonsense. There is, here and there, a | they agreed with, and differed from, those 
sort of cleverness about it; but generally | of Anaximenes, Empodocles, and Aristar- 


speaking it is pervaded by an impotenceand | chus?” This is the sort of question which 
inaccuracy of mind which is only matched it would be really pleasant to see him set to 


by the ostentation in which it is clothed. 
Mr. Emerson is always arguing from sta- 
tistics to fatalism; and amongst other re- 
marks about them says: ‘One more fagot 


/answer in the presence of some examiner 
'who set their proper value on “ torrents of 
| tendency,” “ stupendous antagonisms,” and 
|other unmeaning evasions. Probably Mr. 


of these adamantine bandages is the new 
science of statistics. It is a rule that the 
most casual and extraordinary events of the 
basis of population is broad enough to be- 
come matter of fixed calculation. .. . Doubt- 
less, in every million there will be an as- 
tronomer, a mathematician, a comic poet, a |is that of a classical, philosophical, educa- 
mystic.” In an earlier sct of essays (which | tional institution, where the young gentle- 
we quote from memory) he said that, if one | men are instructed, without corporal punish- 
man in forty thousand eats shoes, there will ‘ment, on physiological principles, and can 
be in every forty thousand men one who | neither write, construe, nor know a humbug 
eats shoes. He is obviously ignorant of | when they see him. 

the principles of the science which he thus 


‘Emerson never knew any thing of the rig- 
orous discipline which takes the nonsense 
out of young Englishmen, and teaches them 
'to talk of words that have a meaning instead 
| of * superpersonal hearts,” and “torrents of 
|tendency.” The whole tone of his writings 





Messrs. Longman and Co. are preparing for| Mr. Atrrep Tennyson, the poet laureate, 
the press a ‘‘ Treatise on Mills and Mill Work,” | is said to be engaged upon a new poem, on the 
by Mr. William Fairbairn, the eminent practical | subject of “ Boadicea,” which is expected to ap- 
machinist. | pear in the course of next year. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER.* 


Ir is thirty years since Sir Francis Head | 


suddenly achieved a distinguished position 
in literature by his Rough Rides Across the 
Pampas, and from that time until now there 
has arisen among us no writer who can dis- 
course so learnedly and so pleasantly as he 
on all matters of equestrian science and 
practice. Not a few of our countrymen 
combine great skill in horsemanship and 
much knowledge of horseflesh with consid- 
erable literary ability, but they either want, 
or possess in a much lower degree than Sir 
Francis, the faculty of seeing common things 
in all their bearings, and apprehending all 
the practical lessons they impart. It is this 
faculty that makes men discoverers in sci- 
ence, and inventors and improvers in the 
useful arts, and Sir Francis has exerted it in 
many instances with notable effect, both in 
expounding principles, and suggesting new 
methods, and improvements in the old. 
Early in his present volume, for instance, 
he unfolds with great clearness the theory, 
hitherto not exactly explained, of Mr. Ra- 
rey’s mode of subduing horses, and fails not 
to mark the significant fact, that the sporting 
men of a nation which has always fancied it 
understood the management of horses better 
than any other gladly paid a Transatlantic 
teacher about £15,000 for teaching them a 
system of horsebreaking, ‘the philosophy 
of which is based upon a few simple facts, 
which though unreflected on, have ever been 
lying before our eyes.” The principle on 
which the system rests is this, that when 
once the courage of the horse is excited, it 
is invincible by any force or injury that does 
not paralyze the action of his limbs, but that 
it suddenly evaporates the instant he en- 
counters physical strength greater than his 
own. Let the high-mettled horses that would 
run away with the heaviest mail-coach 
if the opportunity were allowed them, be 
hooked to a sturdy living oak tree, and after 


two or three ineffectual snatches to move it, 
no amount of punishment would make them 


go to the end of their traces ; they would all 
jib. Ifthe most high-couraged hunter fails 
in the attempt to clear too broad a brook, 
he will make, two, three, or four desperate 
efforts to scramble out; “and yet, simply 
because the mud at the bottom of the brook 
catches hold of his hind feet, and the sticky 
perpendicular clay bank grasps his fore 
ones, his courage suddenly fails him, and, 
as nothing will then induce him to make 


another effort, it becomes necessary to send, | 


often several miles, for cart-horses, to drag 


* The Horse and his Rider. By Sir Francis B. 
Head, Bart. Published by Murray. 
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\this high-bred animal out by his neck.” 
The principle of Mr. Rarey’s system is the 
same as that which gives efficacy to the very 
different method of subduing wild horses on 
the Pampas. After the horse has been vio- . 
lently thrown down by the lasso, saddled, 
bridled, and mounted, he will, if retained 
by the bridle, do what he can to throw off 
his rider; but if he be propelled with whip 
and spur to do what he most ardently de- 
sires, namely, run away, his power of resist- 
ance is over, and by the time his first lesson 
is ended, the spent.and tortured animal will 
have had his terror of man converted into 
an ardent desire to be obedient to his will. 
The same principle is at this moment curi- 
ously exemplified in a dairy farm near Croy- 
don. Surprised, as he passed it, by the 
sight of a lot of children crawling between 
the legs of a yearling colt, and fondling him 
just as if he were a dog, Sir Francis rode 
into the yard to investigate this extraordi- 
nary phenomenon. The farmer said that 
his wife having long wished for a pet colt, 
he had lately bought her this one, and she 
had tamed it, for “she could tame any 
thing.” After long cross examination, how- 
ever, the farmer at last mentioned (as if it 
had nothing whatever to do with the tam- 
ing) that when he bought the yearling 
(whose mother had just died) he could only 
bring it home by having it lifted into his 
cart, with all its four feet strapped together, 
just as if it had been a calf. ‘This process, 
with the subsequent jolting and jumbling, 
| was of course, a much stronger dose of dis- 
cipline and subjection than Mr. Rarey has 
ever found necessary to administer even to 
| Cruiser, and was, no doubt, the vera causa 
of the strange and salutary effects, which 
the farmer ascribed to his wife’s fascinating 
power over a horse’s heart. 

| In treating of a just seat on horseback, 
the attainment of which constitutes four- 
.fifths of the art of horsemanship, Sir Francis 
/Head adduces some remarkable examples 
of the security which the rider derives from 
an erect and well-poised carriage of his 
body, when his horse falls under him. A 
good Northamptonshire rider lately, in tak- 
ing a fence, jumped over it into a stone 
quarry. His ankles only suffered, but had 
he been riding with his body bent forward 
at an angle of 45°, he must inevitably have 
pitched over, and fractured his skull. Dur- 
ing the treacherous massacre of the Mam- 
‘eluke beys in the citadel of Cairo by Mo- 
hammed Ali, one of them leaped his Arab 
charger over the low crenelated wall, and 
down a precipice of about fifty feet. The 
horse was smashed; the man crawled away 
_ with a broken ankle, and lived nearly thirty 
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years afterwards. But the most amazing 
escape of the kind is that which befell Gen- 
eral Moore, who is now living to describe 
his fall on horseback to a depth equal to 
forty feet more than the height of the weath- 
ercock on the steeple of St. Martin’s Church, 
or to double the height of the Duke of York’s 
monument at the bottom of Regent Street. 
Sir Francis Head publishes the following 
letter from the general :— 


“‘ United Service Club, 18th March, 1860. 

“In June, 1848, at the Island of Domin- 
ica, in the West Indies, I fell over a preci- 
pice of two hundred and thirty-seven feet 
perpendicular height, upon the rocks by the 
seaside. This occurred about a quarter past 
seven o’clock P.M., then quite dark, as no 
twilight exists in the tropics. Every bone 
of my horse was broken, and I conceive my 
escape from instant death the most mirac- 
ulous that ever occurred. Three men, at 
various periods, had previously been dashed 
to atoms at the same spot, and one man 
twelve months after me, when the legisla- 
tive assembly passed a resolution to secure 
the road; but if twenty thousand men were 
to fall there, I think nothing short of a mir- 
acle could save one of them. My recovery 
from the shock I sustained was also as mir- 
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every event of the colonel’s life, great and 
small, flashed across his mind as distinctly 
and vividly as if they were recurring; and 
he was thinking, seriatim, of almost every 
friend and relative he had, when all thought 
was extinguished within him by a concussion 
which left him with his legs in the sea and 
his body on the rocks. The moon was high 
when he recovered from his swoon, and as- 
certained that he was severely cut about the 
body and head, probably by the branches of 
the trees through which he had fallen, that 
his right ankle was dislocated, and his back 
benumbed by the shock of his fall. The 
sun had been shining for many hours be- 
fore his servant succeeded in tracing him to 
where he lay. Two parties of black men 
had previously approached him, but were 
seized with terror when he hailed them, and 
ran for their lives. After his removal to the 
barracks he lay there for some months in 
great pain and danger, but his recovery was 
complete, being even free from the draw- 





aculous as my escape with life. I sent out 
an artist to take a drawing on the spot, and 
also had the place surveyed by an enginecr. 
I have often thought of putting down all the 
circumstances of that extraordinary accident, 
but the dread of being taken for a Baron 
Munchausen has restrained me. I do not 
expect that any one will believe it, although 
there are many living witnesses. Nor do I 
expect any sympathy, for, as soon as I could 
hold a pen, I detailed the catastrophe to my 
mother to account for my long silence. I 
received in reply, in due course, a long let- 
ter detailing family news, without any al- 
lusion to my unfortunate case, except in a 
postscript in which she merely said, ‘O Wil- 
liam, I wish you would give up riding after 
dinner.’ 
“Wm. YoRKE Moore, Major-Gen. 

“P.S.—During the fall I stuck to my 

horse.” 


The accident occurred before dinner, when 
Colonel Moore was endeavoring to reach 
home in the dark, and had already foreed 
his horse over several imperceptible ob- 


stacles. The last one they came to was re- 
peatedly refused by the horse, but at last 
the colonel compelled him to clear it also. 
It proved to be the low hedge running along 
the verge of the precipice by which the table- 
land of the island descends to the sea. Dur- 
ing his descent through the air, almost 


back of lameness. A considerable sum of 
money was amassed by people who collected 
for exhibition and sale portions of his sad- 
dle, and of the hide and broken bones of his 
horse, which had been literally smashed to 
atoms. 

A short chapter “On Military Horse- 
| power” is peculiarly interesting at this mo- 
‘ment, as explaining the immense increase 
|0f efficiency, obtainable by armies, at no 
|expense, by the use of three tried and ap- 
|proved experiments, which have been par- 
tially adopted in our service, at the sugges- 
tion of Sir Francis Head, and under the 
auspices of the Duke of Cambridge and Sir 
John Burgoyne. ‘These are the practice of 
lasso draught, by which every horse in an 
army would be available at an emergency 
to expedite the transport of artillery; and 
the hobbling or anchoring of horses, as vari- 
ously practised by the South Americans, the 
Cossacks, and the farmers and sportsmen of 
South Africa. The utility of hobbles has 
been tested within the last six months by 
the mounted troop of the Royal Engineer 
Train, and the result of the experiments has 
been eminently satisfactory. 


“‘ Any one visiting Aldershott is now en- 
abled to see six or eight horses hobbled at 
intervals of about thirty feet asunder, stand- 
ing motionless, while the riders of the rest 
of the troop to which they belong, with 
drawn sabres flashing in the sun, are gallop- 
ing through them backwards and forwards ; 
and as of course cavalry horses could be 
made to do the same, it has been substan- 
tiated that that noble branch of our army, 
as also our volunteer yeomanry, by merely 
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carrying hobbles, which only weigh two 
ounces per pair, would at once be enabled, 
in addition to other services, to act, when- 
ever requisite, as mounted infantry. To an 
officer of the staff or engineers, sent to de- 
liver an order to, or to reconnoitre, a local- 
ity which on horseback it would be certain 
death to him to attempt to approach, a pair 
of hobbles would enable him, or, in the case 
of an invasion, any possessor of a horse and 
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a Minié rifle, to ride as far as with safety he 
could advance, and then by dismounting and 
securing his animal, to creep, or if necessary, 
crawl onwards along the bottom of a ditch, 
or behind any bank or hedge, sufficient to 
conceal him from the fire of an army of un- 
erring marksmen, to whom, after making 
all necessary observations, he could invisi- 
bly administer deadly blows.” 





Dearn or Rev. Dr. Croty.—On Saturday 
afternoon, November 24th, Rev. George Croly, 
the well-known writer and preacher, was walking 
in one of the streets of London, not far from 
his own residence, when he was observed to stag- 
ger for a few moments and then fall, after which 
he immediately expired. A stroke of apoplexy 
had thus suddenly caused his death. 

Dr. Croly was cighty years of age, having been 
born in Dublin in 1780. He was a graduate of 
Trinity College, in his native city, and began 
his literary career in 1815, with a poem entitled 
“Paris in 1815,” describing the art treasures of 
the French capital, which Napoleon I. had col- 
jected from the various cities of Southern Europe. 
In 1820 he wrote “ ‘The Angel of the World, an 
Arabian Tale,”’ and in 1830 a collection of his 
satires was published. In 1822 he wrote the 
tragedy of “ Cataline,” and in 1824 the comedy 
“Pride shall have a fall,’? which had a suecess 
at the Covent Garden Theatre. His ‘‘ Salathiel,” 
a story founded on the legend of the Wandering 
Jew, and written in 1827, was extensively read, 
and once quite popular. Dr. Croly’s other works 
show considerable versatility of literary industry. 
They are “Tales of the Great St. Bernard,” 
and “Marston Moor,” works of fiction; ‘ The 
Modern Orlando,” an untinished poem; “ Per- 
sonal History of King George LV.; ” ‘ Charac- 
ter of Curran’s cloquence and Polities ;” “Polit- 
icai Life of Burke ;” “ A New Interpretation of 
the Apocalypse ;”’ “Divine Providence, or the 
Three Cycles of Revolution,” and ‘ Tistorical 
Sketches, Speeches, and Characters,” 2 collec- 
tion of the author’s contributions to Blackwood 
and other periodicals. He also edited the works 
of Pope and Jeremy Taylor. 

Dr. Croly, though a man of scholarly attain- 
ments and a facile writer, could never be called a 
really popular author; yet some of his writings 
are tolerably well known, and used to be more 
read twenty years agothan now. [Extracts from 
his poetical works are to be found in various 
works on elocution, and in the ‘‘ Readers,” once 
so much in vogue in schools. His ‘* Cataline” 
in this way, has often been attempted by juve- 
nile orators. Another of his poems which was 





deservedly admired was that describing the “‘ Bat- 
tle of Thermopylez,”’ beginning :— 


“Tt was the wild midnight, 
A storm was in the sky, 
The lightning gave its light, 
And the thunder echoed by ; 
The torrent swept the glen, 
The ocean lashed the shore, 
Then rose those Spartan men 
To make their bed in gore. 


“ Swift from the deluged ground 
Three hundred took the shield, 
Then silent gathered round 
The leader of the field. 

He spake no warrior word. 
Ie bade no trumpet blow, 

But the signal thunders roared, 
And they rushed upon the foe.” 


Dr. Croly enjoyed a wide reputation as a pul- 
pit orator. For twenty-five years previous to his 
death he had been rector of St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook, London—a living presented to him by 
Lord Brougham when chancellor.—. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 


Among the most difficult of the many feats of 
city engineering now going on in Paris is the 
tunnelling of the famous cemetery of Pere la 
Chaise, under which the circular railway, des- 
tined to connect the various quarters of the cap- 
ital, is to pass. The ground is particularly full 
of springs, and very spongy, and the progress of 
the workmen has repeatedly been arrested by the 
irruption of water into the tunnel, the workmen 
having been extricated only with considerable 
difficuity. At other times they have been bur- 
ied under masses of rock that have detached 
themselves from the top of the tunnel, or have 
got into quagmires, from which they have found 
it hard work to extricate themselves. The cost 
as well as difficulty of the work has been very 
great, and the tunnel, when completed, will be 
looked upon here as a wonderful triumph of en- 
gineering skill. 
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LIFE AND RELIGION 


From The Economist. 

Life and Religion of the Hindoos ; with a| 

Sketch of My Life and Experience. Dy 

Joguth Chunder Gangooly. London: 
Whitfield. 


Ir has often been justly complained that 
the real life of the Hindoos and their inner 
world are an unknown world to their rulers, 
who often quite unconsciously injure their 
most sacred prejudices, and often alarm 
them by measures, of the probable Hindoo 
interpretation of which they have not the 
smallest conception. ‘This is so true that if 
we are to bridge over the chasm between the 
two races at all, it must be in the first in- 
stance by the help of Anglicizing Hindoos, 
and cannot be through Hindooizing English. 
Apart from the insuperable. difficulties of 
intimate intercourse between the foreigner 
and the Hindoo, it is impossible for any man 
who has been brought up in the West so to 
mould his imagination as to enter into all 
the recesses of that indolent, receptive, and 
custom-ridden mind. It can only be through 
the half-unconscious confessions of Angli- 
cized Ilindoos, with enough activity and 
originality to burst the fetters of their own 
decaying civilization, and yet enough relics 
of their birth and education to give us full 
insight into the type of their countrymen’s 
nature, that we can hope to learn any thing 
of the mind of our millions of fellow-subjecis 
in India. 

Such a book we have here, and since it is 
unquestionably a very interesting and in- 
structive, it ought also to become a very 
popular, one in England. Mr. Gangooly is 
a young Brahmin (or, as he writes it himself, 
a Brahmun) of high caste, who lived not far 
from Calcutta. He was, according to his 
own account, a sincere idolator and wor- 
shipper of the images. He “verily thought 
with himself that he ought to do all things ” 
to uproot the Christian heresy that was, if not 
spreading among his countrymen, at least 
threatening their own faith and turning 
many into sceptics. Ile obtained some 
Christian tracts for the sake of replying to 
and annihilating the false creed. Ile found 
amongst them the Sermon on the Mount, 
and became himself gradually shaken, and 
finally converted by the Unitarian Mission- 
ary in Calcutta. 

The first striking feature we notice in this 
book, is, that if it truly represents the state 
of any large portion of the better-educated 
Brahmins in Lower Bengal, they have by no 
means so universally lost faith in their own 
idolatry, as we sometimes hear it said. Mr. 
Gangooly was himself of a high caste and of 
a well-educated family. His father and un- 
cle were both not only priests, but remarka- 
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|bly pious priests, thoroughly accepting the 


idolatries they practised. Nor is there the 
slightest indication in these pages that the 
circle of Brahmins in which young Mr. Gan- 
gooly moved was sceptical. Most of them 
were apparently dissipated, many of them 
broke through the ceremonial, and neglected 
the prescribed fasts; but there is no hint 
given of a diffused disbelief in the Hindoo 
idolatry. The following passages seem to 
testify to a general atmosphere of bond fide 
superstition around him, with possibilities 
of outburst into actual ferver :— 


“Thad to go to a town across the river 
Ganges to attend to the images. So strong 
was my affection for the idols, so earnest 
was I to see all people worship unceasingly, 
that while playing cards with my friends 
one day, I proposed an extra worship of the 
Goddess. The little band approved it; the 
cost was counted and found too huge for 
our private pocket to afford. I encouraged 
them with a promise to construct the image 
with my own hand. They considered the 
possibility of the enterprise, and we at once 
set out to work. Accordingly, bamboo was 
brought, a piece of beard, nails, straw, 
| string, etc., were secured. Fearing our par- 
ents would interfere with this, we carried 
the materials to the top of a house, which 
in our country is flat. One day a respecta- 
ble Brahmin, looking at the parapet, saw the 
hands of the image, and came up-stairs to 
see what we had done. ‘The neighbors 
flocked in to see, admire, and help at our 
work, anda universal enthusiasm prevailed. 
A great many doubted my ability to finish 
the idol, but I think I did it nicely. My 
oldest brother painted it, and we received 
the praise of the people. To commemorate 
this event, we worshipped the idol annually, 
defraying the expenses by subscription.” 


The following sentences which describe 
young Gangooly’s devotion to the worship 
of Joggernauth, and the anxious supersti- 
tion with which he presided over the idols 
in the annual proce 


sssion of Joggernauth’s 


car, are evidence to the same efiect :~ 


“ Being a Brahmin, and widely known as 


/a sincere lover of the idols, I used to sit on 


the top of the car, fan the idols, receive the 
shower of flower-garlands from the crowd, 
and throw them again at the men, women, 
and children below as a benediction. Such 
was my devotion and affection to the images, 
that while almost everybody deserted the 
car on account of a heavy shower, I alone 
sat by and took care of the idols, believing 
they would reward me abundantly hereafter.” 





The Hindoos have been called the * wo- 
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men of the human race;” and if to have | 


receptive minds with very little impulse to 
original activity of any kind, but plenty of 

reviously fixed notions which have been in- 
faled rather than acquired, and the strong- 
est adhesiveness to immemorial custom, be 
feminine, the expression seems not incorrect. 
A ritual and ceremonial life, with fixed rites 
for every month and week in the year, and 
well-defined customs for every day, has been 
one of the great attractions of the Catholic 
faith for western women feeling ‘“ the weight 
of too much liberty,” while it has proved the 
oppressive burden of the men of the western 
nations which “neither our fathers nor we 
were able to bear.” Just as the ceremonial 
and Oriental detail of the Jewish law seemed 
to chafe the stronger minds amongst the 
Jews and to enslave the weaker, the Roman 
Church has irritated half its members into 
open rebellion and subjugated the other half. 
But the Hindoo idolatry and system of caste 
has eaten far deeper into the heart of Hin- 
doo life than ever did the Catholic Church 
into that of Christian life, and has appar- 
ently roused no impatience and no fretful- 
ness. There is no eager fuming under so 
oppressive a yoke. The pressure is enjoyed 
like that of an artificial support to which the 
race has become accustomed. Society hugs 
its chains. Funerals and fastings and mean- 
ingless festivals make up the round of life. 
Arbitrary social distinctions which are either 
devoid of meaning, or have a mischievous 
meaning, seem to be preferred to none, and 
even the low castes would rather be despica- 
ble than lose the interest of class distinctions 
altogether, as we see sometimes that the 
lower class of western society is the greatest 
worshipper of aristocratic rights. Here are 
examples of Hindoo forms: what strikes us 
most is the immeasurable patience they im- 
ply. What should we, who so often chafe 
under the artificial solemnities of a funeral 
peeaasion, say to such a form as the follow- 
ing! 


“ During those days of mourning the sons 
of the deceased call on every family in his 
native place, high or low caste, rich or poor. 
Entering into a native gentleman’s house, 
they thus address him: ‘ Sir, to-day is the 
sixth day of my father’s departure from this 
world. He has received the grace of Gunga. 
I am ignorant of a great many things, inex- 
perienced, and know not what to do. I ear- 
nestly entreat you to be kind enough to go 
to my house ; superintend every thing neces- 
sary; advise me and others interested in 
my case; receive and entertain the guests in 
my behalf,’ cte. It is customary to give 


some pecuniary aid to them, especially if 
they be poor, for it costs a large sum of 
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money to perform the ceremony and enter- 
tain several hundred persons at least.” 


Or how should we chafe at the following 
religious excuse for dilatory habits :— 


“In order to take a long or short journey, 
especially if undertaken for some important 
business, a ‘fortunate hour’ is sought for, 
which the priests designate after consulting 
the day and its planet (each day, being 
named after the heavenly bodies, such as 
Sun, Moon, etc., has its attendant planet). 
Before starting on the journey, a man pros- 
trates himself before bis parents, bows to 
them reverently, bends his head also before 
the idols or pictures of the gods, asks their 
blessing, recites a prayer or two, which are 
always creedlike and authoritative, and 
finally bids ‘ Farewell, I come then.’ This 
is answered by, ‘ Let success attend your 
steps,’ ‘Gods be with you,’ ete. If accident- 
ally he should strike or touch his head 
against a door or wall, or if any one present 
should shout or sneeze, or if any oue should 
speak to him, he would immediately take his 
seat for a few minutes. Such interruption 
is regarded a bad omen, and, if repeated, 
the journey is to be postponed.” 


The number of distinctions in the mode 
of addressing people is also far more coms 
plex than ours. ‘They have distinct names 
not only for brother’s son and sister’s son, 
but for the different cousins on both side- 
to a great distance, and so of all other rela- 
tionships. Children and juniors are ad- 
dressed in letters as “ Objects of Blessing,” 
while Brahmins and elder persons are ad- 
dressed as “ Most adorable,” or ‘* Obedience 
to thee is my joy.” Social distinctions of 
all kinds are multiplied ad injinitwm, and 
observed with delight. 

One of the most characteristic features in 
the Bengalee, besides his immeasuable pa- 
tience, and love of social distinctions, is his 
great caution and timidity. The scientifi- 
cally tentative steps by which Mr. Gangooly 
confesses that he tested the power of the 
idols before abandoning their worship, is one 
of the most characteristic passages in this 
curious book :— 


“ Although I felt quite sure that the gods 
of my country are mere imaginary deities, 
or some ancient heroes deified after death, 
still I could not readily free my mind from 
the fear and respect I bore them from my 
infancy. But something must be donc, some 
measure must be taken to make an experi- 
ment of their power, so that I need bend be- 
fore their images no longer. An old anec- 
dote coming vividly to my mind seemed to 
discourage me for a while. It was this. 
Nearly a couple of years before, I had been 
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to worship the idols belonging to a widow. 
It was a winter evening, and carelessly I had 
forgotten to cover them with their warm 
clothes. Next day I was told by that widow 
of the great crime I had done, and I felt 
much frightened to see the images suffering 
in cold. She said she retired late as usual, 
and notwithstanding a quantity of clothes 
on her back she felt chilly. Not knowing 
the reason of such an unusual experience, 
she came to the closet and found the idols 
lay unprotected in the cold! Nowa great 
fear filled my heart at the thought that if, 
owing to my carelessness, the innocent wo- 
man suffered, how much more will I have to 
sufier if I neglect the gods forever. But, 
upon consideration that God is mightier than 
all, and that if we come unto him for pro- 
tection, no god, no spirit can hurt us in the 
least, I grew strong. I would not have gone 
so far as to touch irreverently the idols, had 
it not been to see whether there is any con- 
sciousness in them, because I had been 
taught to believe that they are living beings. 
So one by one, I tried the. strength of the 
idols that fell within my reach, in treating 
them with less care. Thus one day while | 
was bringing down the idols froma high 
place, like a mantel-piece, the heaviest of 
them feil down on the floor, making a loud 
noise thereby. Hastily I picked it up, ex- 
amined whether any damage had been done 
or not, and washed it as usual. At first, I 
thought I could not worship it in the pre- 
scribed ways; but fearing it would be too 
much for the first time, I thought it prudent 
to worship it as usual. Thus privately tak- 
ing steps too bold, too improper for a Hin- 


doo to venture, I determined to see the end. 
... To a town on the other side of the 
Ganges I had to go occasionally to worship 
idols. During the holidays I was sent by 
my motther there to worship the Goddess of 
Learning. I did not repeat any prayer. I 
sat down before theidol and scattered tlowers 
in the usual way. The matron said, ‘I 
| wonder how you could perform this worship 
in so short a time.’ I felt embarrassed, and 
| sitting before the idol in the next house, 
| spent more time in reciting my English les- 
, sons learned long ago,—such as ‘'the Eng- 
lish Grammar is the art of speaking and 
writing the English language correctly,’ 
‘ The Caspian Sea or Lake is surrounded by 
Russia, Tartary, and Persia,’ ‘A straight 
line that divides a circle in two equal parts 
is called its diameter,’ etc., and no complaint 
was made then. I am fully aware I did a 
great many things at this stage of my ex- 
perience which certainly wore a double as- 
pect,—not daring to let these changes in my 
faith be known to my fricnds, and at the 
same time not wishing to follow what I con- 
ceived to be superstition.” 


We have given enough extract from this 
curious and interesting work to showits value 
| as astudy toany one who wishes to understand 
‘the inside of the Hindoo character. This is 

not the place in which to comment on Mr. 
| Gangooly’s religious conversion, but his own 
| personal experience will be found to bea 
| living comment on his account of the “ man- 
| ners and customs ” of his fellow-countrymen, 
| realizing to us their habits and modes of 

thought as no mere general account of them 
| could illustrate them. 








Twenty millions of francs have been ex- 
pended in embellishing the imperial apartments 
at the ‘Tuileries. A favorite saloon in the apart- 
ments occupied by the empress, named the 
“Flower Room,” has just been finished, and it 
would be difficult to imagine any thing more 
graceful than the paintings with which the walls 
and ceiling have been covered by the artist Chap- 
lin, and which represent flowers fancifully ide- 
alized and developed into female heads. The 
ceiling contains a group of allegorical figures— 
painting, sculpture, engraving, architecture, his- 
tory and imagination—surrounding the empress 
and doing homage to her as their protectress ; 
under the group is the motto, “ Super gressa es 
universas,’—the famous “Thou hast excetied 
them all,” addressed, in the Song of Solomon, 
to the most virtuous of women. This piece of 
biblical flattery was suggested by a village cu- 


rate, who most assuredly possesses the instinct of 
courtly adulation. 

In the room adjoining, Dubufe has painted 
above the doors, the portraits of Mesdames de 
Morny, de Walewski—wives of the brother and 
cousin of the emperor in virtue of the “ bar sin- 
ister ”—de Malakoff, cousin of the empress, de 
Bassano and de Cadore. The walls of this room 
are charmingly ornamented with panels of birds 
and flowers by Appert. 

In the empress’ private parlor is the Louis 
XVII. of Wappers. The empress’ dressing- 
room, like that of Marie Antoinette at Fontaine- 
bleau, is lined with mirrors, adorned with exquis- 
ite paintings executed upon the surface of the 
mirrors. ‘The entire suite is furnished in the 
most luxurious and magnificent style, and en- 
riched with innumerable works of art and the 
most splendid productions of Sévres. 
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PAUL REVERE’S RIDE. 


PAUL REVERE’S RIDE. 
Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 
On the eighteenth of April in Seventy-Five : 
Hardly a man is now alive 
Who remembers that famous day and year. 


He said to his friend, “If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry-arch 

Of the North-Church tower as a signal light,— 
One if by land, and two if by sea; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 

Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country-folk to be up and to arm.” 


Then he said good-night, and with muffled oar, 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay, 

The Somerset, British man-of-war : 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 
Across the moon, like a prison-bar, 

And a huge, black hulk, that was magnified 
By its own reflection in the tide. 


Meanwhile, his friend, through ally and street, 
Wanders and watches with eager ears, 

Till in the silence around him he hears 

The muster of men at the barrack-door, 

The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 
And the measured tread of the grenadiers 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 


Then he climbed’to the tower of the church, 
Up the wooden stairs with stealthy tread, 
To the belfry-chamber overhead, 

And started the pigeons from their perch 
On the sombre rafters, that round him made 
Masses and moving shapes of shade,— 

Up the light ladder, slender and tall, 

To the highest window in the wall, 

Where he paused to listen and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town, 

And the moonlight flowing over all. 


Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead 
In their night-encampment on the hill, 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still, 

That he could hear, like a sentinel’s tread, 
The watehful night-wind, as it went 
Creeping along from tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper, ‘ All is well ! ” 
A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, the secret dread 
Of the lonely belfry and the dead ; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 
On a shadowy something far away, 

Where the river widens to meet the bay,— 
A line of black, that bends and floats 
On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 


Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride, 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse’s side, 

Now gazed on the landscape far and near, 
Then impetuous stamped the earth, 

And turned and tightened his saddle girth ; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
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The belfry-tower of the old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 


And lo! as he looks on the belfry’s height, 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns. 


A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 

And beneath from the pebbles, in passing, a 
spark 

Struck out by a steed that flies fearless and fleet : 

That was all! and yet through the gloom and 
the light. 

The fate of a nation was riding that night: 

And the spark struck out by that steed, in his 
flight, 

Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 


It was twelve by the village-clock, 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 
He heard the crowing of the cock, 

And the barking of the farmer’s dog, 

And felt the damp of the river-fog, 

That rises when the sun goes down. 


It was one by the village-clock, 

When he rode into Lexington, 

He saw the gilded weathercock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and 
bare, 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 

It was two by the village-clock, 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 

He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees, 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 

Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 

Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 

Who that day would be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British musket-ball. 

You know the rest. In the books you have read 

How the British regulars fired and fled,— 

How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 

From behind each fence and farmyard wall, 

Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 

When crossing the fields to emerge again 

Under the trees at the turn of the road, 

And only pausing to fire and load. 


So through the night rode Paul Revere; 

And so through the night went his ery of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm,— 

A cry of defiance, and not of fear,— 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo for evermore! 
|For borne on the night-wind of the past, 

| Through all our history, to the last, 

| In the hour of darkness, and peril, and need, 
|'The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beat of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 


—Prof. Longfellow, in Atlantic Monthly. 








HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


From The Examiner. 
History of the United Netherlands, from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Synod 
of Dort. With a full View of the English- 
Dutch Struggle against Spain, and of the 
Origin and Destruction of the Spanish Ar- 
mada. By John Lothrop Motley, D.C.L., 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France, Author of ‘* The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic.” Vols. I.and II. John Murray. 


Mr. Mor.ey, who has earned rank in lit- 
erature by his valuable History of the Rise 
of the Dutch Republic, now proceeds with 
the great narrative to which that work was 
but an introduction, and of which the vol- 
umes before us are, for English readers, the 
most interesting part. At the root of his 
labors is deep admiration for those who, in 
days of peril to the independence of the 
mind in Europe, opened for us the way to 
the religious liberty that we enjoy. Relig- 
ious liberty itself—not toleration, which he 
regards as no more than an ugly ghost of it— 
is the ultimate good for which Mr. Motley 
never forgets that the events he is describing 
smoothed the way. ‘The volumes now pub- 
lished deal with events that concerned not 
only freedom of thought, but the very exist- 
ence of England as a power among nations. 
They are as much history of England as his- 
tory of the Netherlands, and they supply 
fresh matter for a study of the history of 
England at a most momentous crisis. 

The writer opens this new section of his 
historical series with a picture of Philip the 
Second as a feeble old man in his cabinet, 
scrawling with schoolboy hand over papers 
representing the deep-laid conspiracy of 
Spain and Rome for the subversion of heresy, 
and for the attachment directly of England 
and Holland, indirectly of France also, to 
the Spanish crown. The figure of the quiet 
old man in his cabinet is again and again 
skilfully presented, while the historian, be- 
ginning with the death of William the Silent, 
Prince of Orange, in July, 1584, details that 
struggle on the plains of the Low Countries, 
in which Englishmen, fighting battles that 
were as vitally English as if they had been 
fought in Kent or Sussex, shed some of 
their best blood for defence of liberty. The 
very existence of England was staked in the 
cause for which Sidney, the best-beloved 
knight, laid down his life. With the de- 
struction of the Spanish Armada in 1588, 





the passing of that crisis in English history, 
whereof these volumes tell, better than it has 
ever yet been told, the rise and the entire 
significance, Mr. Motley closes the two pres- 
ent volumes of his work. In two more vol- 
umes the History of the United Netherlands 
will be brought down to the Synod of Dort. 
Afterwards, it is proposed to carry on the 
sequence of events, by tracing the course of 
the Thirty Years’ War in Germany, combin- 
ing it with the civil and military events in 
Holland, down to the epoch when the thirty 
years’ war and the eighty years’ war of the 
Netherlands were both brought to a close by 
the peace of Westphalia. 

For these volumes Mr. Motley has stud- 
ied, in addition to the printed literature of 
the time to which they relate, the archives 
in our State Paper Office and in the MS. 
department of the British Museum which 
illustrate this period abundantly. He has 
resided at the Hague that he might study 
the archives of Holland and has spent sev- 
eral months at Brussels. There he was en- 
gaged in reading literal copies, made by or- 
der of the Belgian Government from the 
archives of Simancas, of the whole corre- 
spondence between Philip IL, his ministers 
and governors, relating to the events which 
his History narrates in full detail. Toa 
very great extent, indeed, the information 
given in the work is new. The secret pol- 
icy of Spain in relation to the League and 
the designs on England, though it has long 
ceased to be secret, is now laid bare more 
completely than before, and the minute turns 
of English politics during the few years pre- 
ceding the destruction of the Armada, in- 
cluding sometimes full notes of political con- 
versations, in which Queen Elizabeth or her 
ministers took part, are for the first time 
transferred from unpublished record to the 
pages of a well-planned, conscientious his- 
tory. 

The liberal spirit of Mr. Motley’s work 
cannot be praised too highly, and if he is not, 
as we think he is not, just in his estimate of 
Queen Elizabeth, his honest record gives his 
readers plenty of material on which to ground 
an opinion more friendly than his own. He 
fairly remembers that if she, as the soul and 
life of English Protestantism, was intolerant 
of Catholics, there were Catholics who sought 
to destroy her; and that the enmity of the 
Catholic Church against her government was 
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than half the amount of Elizabeth’s annual 
budget.” 
set her country, the queen may be pardoned 
if she took a short-sighted woman’s notion 
of frugality, and flinched when the Dutch 
battles were drawing heavily upon her Ex- 
chequer. 


political as well as religious. The execu- 
tions of Catholics under her reign were, as 
the historian remarks, commonly of men who 
were also traitors. Elizabeth was excommu- 
nicated by the pope. ‘ There was hardly a 
month,” says Mr. Motley, “in which intelli- 
gence was not sent by English agents out of 
the Netherlands and France, that assassins, 
hired by Philip, were making their way to 
England to attempt the life of the queen.” 
When he heard that William the Silent was 
at last assassinated, Philip’s comment was, 
“ Had it only been done two years earlier, 
much trouble might have been spared me; 
but ’tis better late than never.” Mr. Motley 
points out also the enormous disproportion 
in deadliness between the persecutions for 
faith by Elizabeth, and the extirpations of 
the heretics by her opponents. 

But she had a woman’s vanity and fickle- 
ness, and we are to believe that these foibles 
were too often springs of action. We be- 
lieve that they were very seldom springs of 
action with her in relation to any high polit- 
ical event. The historian is least fair when 
he would attribute in no small degree toa 
sense of slight by her ‘sweet Robin” the 
queen’s anger at Leicester’s acceptance in 
the Netherlands, without reference to her, 
of a government which, when it had been 
offered to herself, with temptation of no 
slight material advantages, she had on high 
grounds very honestly refused. It is unjust 
to produce from records the detailed discus- 
sions of the Council Chamber, and search 
through the queen’s words for traces of the 
woman. Had Leicester served a man, would 
not the slight to the sovereign, and the un- 
explained disobeying of strict orders, have 
been received with equal, nay with greater, 
anger? ‘There is, in fact, nothing in these 
volumes except an unwise parsimony that 
may not be read, in fair relation to the story 
of the time, as honorable to the queen. And 
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Surely, with the dangers that be- 


She might be pardoned, too, if, in the 


midst of the struggle she maintained a hope 
of ending it by negotiation. 
thrown the gauntlet to Spain fearlessly, and 
in negotiation she warned her ambassadors 
to be no suitors, but “speak sharply,” a 
warning to which Mr. Motley has appended 


For she had 


an unfriendly comment. No doubt it was 
sent when the time was come for blows with- 
out words. But in the immense peril of 
England Elizabeth never flinched from the 
necessary blow; there was nothing of the 
craven and no falsehood in her dealings with 
the Duke of Parma, mischievous as they 
may havebeen. She did not know—nobody, 
perhaps, has fully known till now that Mr. 
Motley lays all bare before us—to what in- 
famous depths of lying all the agents of the 
king of Spain, including Parma himself, 
were descending for the sake of masking 
the king’s plot. English statesmanship was 
indeed no match for so shameless a perfidy. 
The Duke of Parma had denied explicitly to 
Frenchmen Philip’s share in the League of 
which he was the mover, and through which 
he deliberately, with recorded purpose, main- 
tained anarchy in France. The same duke, 
in the year 1588 itself, upon the eve of the 
sailing the Armada, said to an English en- 
voy :— 


‘‘ The king, my master, is now stricken in 
years, his children are young, his dominions 
in trouble. His desire is to live, and to 
leave his posterity in quictness. The glory 
of God, the honor of both thcir majesties, 
and the good of these countries, with the 
stay of the effusion of Christian blood, and 











as for her parsimony, was there no reason 
for that when, as Mr. Motley reminds us, 

she found England with a population per- | 
haps not greater than that now in London | 
and its suburbs ; England then by no means | 
a firstrate power, with a revenue equal only | 
to the sixtieth of the interest now paid on) 
our national debt. ‘In our day,” it is added, | 
“ single, highly favored individuals, not only 

in England but in other countries cis- and 


trans-Atlantic, enjoy incomes equal to more | 


divers other like reasons, force him to peace. 

‘Thus spoke Alexander, like an honest 
Christian gentleman, avowing the most equi- 
table and pacific dispositions on the part of 
his master and himself. Yet at that mo- 
ment he knew that the Armada was about 
to sail, that his own nights and days were 
passed in active preparations for war, and 
that no earthly power could move Philip by 
one hair’s-breadth from his purpose to con- 
quer England that summer.” 


And again, when, with the fearless tone 
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required by the queen of her representatives, | 
Dr. Rogers, in colloquy with the duke, re- 
ferred to certain expressions,— 


“As coming both from your highness and 
from Richardot, hinting at a possible attempt 
by the king of Spain’s forces against the 
queen. Her majesty, gathering that you are 
going about belike to terrify her, commands 
me to inform you very clearly and very ex- 

ressly that she does not deal so weakly in 

er government, nor so improvidently, but 
that she is provided for any thing that might 
be attempted against her by the king, and 
as able to ofiend him as he her majesty. 

“ Alexander—with a sad countenance, as 
much offended, his eyes declaring miscontent- 
ment—askced who had made such a report. 

*¢Upon the honor of a gentleman,’ said 
he, ‘ whoever has said this has much abused 
me, and evil acquitted himself. They who 
know me best are aware that itis not my 
manner to let any word pass my lips that 
might offend any prince.’ Then, speaking 
most solemnly, he added, ‘I declare really 
and truly (which two words he said in Span- 


bleman about you, and likewise place all 
your chief officers that every man may know 
what he shall do, and gather as many good 
horse above all things as you can, and the 
oldest, best, and assuredest captains to lead ; 
for therein will consist the greatest hope of 
good success under God. And so soon as 
your army is assembled, let them by and by 
be exercised, every man to know his weapon, 
and that there be all other things prepared 
in readiness for your army, as if they should 
march upon a day’s warning, especially car- 
riages, and a commissary of victuals, and a 
master of ordnance.’ 

“ Certainly, with Alexander of Parma on 
his way to London, at the head of his Italian 
pikemen, his Spanish musketeers, his famous 
veteran legion—‘that nursing mother of 
great soldiers ’—it was indeed more than 
time that every man should know what he 
should do, that an army of Englishmen 
should be assembled, and that every Eng- 
lishman should know his weapon. ‘ By and 
by’ was easily said, and yet on the 6th of 
August it was by and by that an army, not 
yet mustered, not yet officered, not yet pro- 





ish), that 1 know not of any intention of the 
king of Spain against her majesty or her 
realms.” 


To more such solemn protestations he 


added ‘the fervent hope that the holy work | 


of negotiatisn now commencing would re- 
sult in a renewal of the ancient friendship 
between the houses of Burgundy and of 
England,” asserting that ‘ there had never 
been so favorable a time as the present.” 

It was hard, surely, for an Englishwoman 
to believe that a soldier of mark, could, at 
the bidding of the king of Spain, sink into 
such infamy as must cover Parma if these 
protestations were, as they were, all lies. 


How gallantly the queen, when the peril | 
came, rode at the head of her troops to meet | 
the invader, Mr. Motley does not forget to | 
record. England was then, as now, in mat- | 


ters of management, England the unready. 
A striking passage illustrative of this old 


fault, is quoted from a MS. letter of Leices- | 


ter to the queen, written at the very time 
when the Armada lay in Calais roads, expect- 
ing toinvade our coasts on the next morn- 


ing :— 


““*Now for the placing of your army,’ 
says the licutenant-general on the memora- 
ble Saturday, 6th of August, ‘no doubt but 
I think about London the mectest, and I 
suppose that others will be of the same 
mind. And your majesty should forthwith 
give the charge thereof to some special no- 


| vided with a general, a commissary of vict- 
| uals, or a master of ordnance, was to be 
| exercised —*‘ every man to know his weapon.’ 
| “English courage might ultimately tri- 

umph over the mistakes of those who goy- 
| erned the country, and over those disciplined 
'brigands by whom it was to be invaded. 
But meantime every man of those invaders 
had already learned on a hundred battle- 
| fields to know his weapon.” 


| Nevertheless, the queen’s army marched 
| to Tilbury, “‘ dancing, leaping wherever they 
| came, as joyful at the news of the foe’s ap- 
| proach as if lusty giants were to run a race.” 
| If the sea and the brave sailors had not ren- 
‘dered their account of the invader, stout 
men ashore would have made up in courage 
for their want of military skill. The sailors 
‘who saved the country from the greatest 
| peril by which it was ever threatened had, 
indeed, an ill reward. A new Armada might 
return, and yet 


“ The sailors, by whom England had been 
thus defended in her utmost need, were dy- 
ing by hundreds, and even thousands, of 
ship-fever, in the latter days of August. 
Men sickened one day, and died the next, so 
that it seemed probable that the ten thou- 
sand sailors by whom the English ships were 
manned, would have almost wholly disap- 
peared, at a moment when their services 
might be imperatively required. Nor had 
there been the least precaution taken for 
cherishing and saving these brave defenders 
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of their country. They rotted in their ships, | Armada has been in Lisbon about a month 


or died in the streets of the naval ports, be- 
cause there were no hospitals to receive them. 

«“<«?Tis a most pitiful sight,’ said the lord- 
admiral, ‘to see here at Margate how the 
men, having no place where they can be re- 
ceived, die in the streets. I am driven of 
force myself to come on land to see them 
bestowed in some lodgings; and the best I 
can get is barns and such outhouses, and 
the relief is small that I can provide for them 
here. It would grieve any man’s heart to see 
men tiiat have served so valiantly die so mis- 
erably.’” 


There is this reverse to the picture. |P 


Throughout Mr. Motley’s full and masterly 
detail of the War in the Netherlands, with 
the siege of Antwerp, the plots and vain ne- 
gotiations ending in the great swoop of the 
Spaniard upon this island, we are taught 
how the trifles that make up the sum of hu- 
man things, the jealousies and passions of in- 
dividuals, the small interests of life, the su- 
pineness of rulers, work out the struggles 
that disturb the common heart of the whole 
race. But here, as in all affairs of men, the 
strongest motives rule the working of the 
rest. In England we may think at least as 
Englishmen that what is noblest in the Eng- 
lish character shapes the course of the na- 
tion. In Spain, under Philip the Prudent, 
there was a great social principle, although 


— quassi un mes’—wrote the secretary. 
‘There is but one s in quasi,’ said Philip. 
“ Again, a despatch of Mendoza to the 
king contained the intelligence that Queen 
Elizabeth was, at the date of the letter, re- 
siding at St. James’. Philip, who had no 
on ea to display his knowledge of Eng- 
lis affairs—as became the man who had al- 
ready been almost sovereign of England, and 
|meant to be entirely so—supplied a piece of 
\information in an apostille to this despatch. 
‘St. James’ is a house of recreation,’ he said, 
‘which was once a monastery. There is a 
|park between it and the palace which is 





icalled Huytal; but why it is called Huytal, 
|Iam sure I don’t know.’ His researches in 
the English language had not enabled him 
to recognize the adjective and substantive 
out of which the abstruse compound White- 
Hall (Huyt-al), was formed. 

“On another occasion, a letter from Eng- 
land containing important intelligence con- 
cerning the number of soldiers enrolled in 
that country to resist the Spanish invasion, 
| the quantity of gunpowder and various mus 
|nitions collected, with other details of a like 
nature, furnished besides a bit of informa- 
|tion of less vital interest. ‘In the windows 
‘of the queen’s presence-chamber they hate 
‘discovered a great quantity of lice, all clus- 
‘tered together,’ said the writer. 
| Such a minute piece of statistics could 
‘not escape the microscopic eye of Philip. 
| So, disregarding the soldiers and the gun- 








a false one, maintained by the old man who powder, he commented only on this last- 
scrawled weakly in his cabinet. Enforce- mentioned clause of the letter; and he did 
ment of a creed claiming divine authority, a it cautiously too, as a king surnamed the 





struggle to drag by force or fraud all men | 
within the pale outside which was eternal 
death, was Philip’s work; yet it was at- 
tempted in no high spirit, carried on very 
mechanically by a man who was under edu- 
cated, who wrote momentous letters in an 
unformed schoolboy hand at atime when edu- 
cated men in Italy and Spain wrote always 
with elegance, and who showed in his own 
mind no estimate of the relative importance 
of the subjects laid before it. Of this last 
character of Philip, Mr. Motley gives some 
striking illustrations from the royal man- 
uscripts that he has read. 

‘“‘Thus a most important despatch — in 
which the king, with his own hand was sup- 
posed to be conveying secret intelligence to 
Mendoza concerning the Armada, together 
with minute directions for the regulation of 
Guise’s conduct at the memorable epoch of 
the barricades—contained but a single eom- 
ment from the monarch’s own pen. ‘ The 


Prudent should ! — 

***But perhaps they were fleas,’ wrote 
| Philip.” 

Of the Earl of Leicester’s government in 
the Netherlands these volumes contain the 
| amplest and the fairest record. Of nearly 
‘all Englishmen of note engaged under him 
in the Low Countries details are given that 
increase our knowledge of their characters, 
| Especially interesting are the citations from 
records illustrative of the character of Sack- 
ville Lord Buckhurst, who is remembered in 
literature for his,part as a writer of Gorbo- 
due, the first English tragedy, and who bet- 
ter proved himself a poet by his Induction 
to the Mirror for Magistrates. Mr. Motley 
shows not only that the diseredit into which 
he fell at court after his mission to the Neth. 
crlands was undeserved, but that he was of 
all Englishmen who wrote from thence one, 
if not the owe, who told the plainest truth 
and gave the wisest counsel, 
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taxes are paid; if he will only allow them 
to goon bathing, praying, and eating as 
their fathers bathed, prayed, and ate, they 


will suffer him to w orship his own gods and 
live his own life exactly as he pleases. Lit- 


tle as we know of the Chinese, we know that 
they would not tolerate in this way either a 


foreign ruler or the nominee of a foreign 
ruler. It is evident from what we see of 
them that they are by no means scrupulously 


obedient to imperial laws ; but still they have 
notion or theory of law except that it 
emanates from, and is enforced by, the em- 
peror. A barbarian at Pekin, sover- 
eign under the thumb of a barbarian, would 
every hour of the day be offending the sul- 
len pride or outraging the stubborn preju- 
dices of millions upon millions of men. It 
may be presumed, nevertheless, that when 
the journal which has been loudest in its 
clamor for the seizure of Pekin describes 
Lord Elgin as having an opportunity for a 
brilliant display of statesmanship, it does 
intend to suggest that we should put an 
emperor of our own on the throne of China. 
Though its meaning is hidden in studied 
ambiguity, it seems to hint thi it the crown 
should be offered to the chief of the Tae- 
Pings, to the savage who styles himself the 
Heavenly Younger Brother. Lord Elgin 
ought to be flattered by a suggestion that 
he should take upon himself the responsi- 
bility of a myriad murders. Pekin and the 
province around it are crowded with Tartars, 
and have been, moreover, expressly marked 


ora 


out for vengeance by the bloody} horde at 
N: nkin : so that to hee the sovereignty 
t ) the self-styled restorer of the Mings would 

> to sign the death-warrant of some fifty or 
aixt xty thous: ind ps ‘rsons. Even ifan English- 
man or Frenchman could be found to com- 
m.t this gigantic crime, there is not the 
smallest reason for thinking that the Eng- 
lish and French governments would be 
brought by it a jot nearer to the accom- 
plishment of their objects. Every thing we 
have learned of the Tae-Pings would lead 
us to believe them infinitely more intract- 
able than the Tartars. They are ruder, 
1] 


bloodicr, more intensely Chinese. We have 
given the Mantchoo emperor some severe 
1ich may possibly be bearing some 
fruit, but all would have to be begun 
again with a Tae-Ping sovereign, who, we 
suppose, would not only be conventionally 
celestial, but would actually believe, and in- 
sist on enforcing belief, in his own affinity 
with the Godhead. 

If the emperor persists in keeping to his 
retreat in Tartary, it is of course possible to 
go on holding Pekin for an indefinite period, 
but the consequences of such a course are 
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startling. The expense will be perfectly 
overwhelming. ‘The expedition is already, 
for its magnitude, the costliest which has 
ever been sent out from Western Europe, 
and every week during which the allied ar- 
mies remain at Pekin, is a ruinous draft on 
the French and English exchequers. The 
original design was, of course, that the Chi- 
nese should pay for their own conquest ; but, 
as they preferred suffering the capture of 
Pekin to acquiescing in Lord Elgin’s de- 
mand, it is probable that even at its original 
amount it was more than the shattered fi- 
nances of the empire could satisfy. In the 
resent stateef afiairs the indemnity claimed 
by the European powers must grow larger 
daily, while the ability of the Chinese treas- 
ury to defray it must be proportionately di- 
minishing. We can readily imagine that 
the first result of humiliating their emperor 
in the eyes of the Chinese is to embolden 
them to refuse paying taxes; nor, indeed, 
is it easy to see how funds of any kind can 
find their way into the imperial excheq- 
uer, considering that Pekin itself, which is 
now in European hands, is understood to be 
the point to which the whole system of ca- 
nals and roads throughout China converges. 
From this point of view, the capture and 
sack of the emperor’s palace, however for- 
tunate for the army, is unlucky for the nation. 


How Otp Reep was Convertep.—‘“ Old 
teed ”? was quite notorious in his way, and h 
religious belief was that, after death he shou 


re-appear in the form of an animal, and thouelit 
he would be a horse. Now “ Old Reed” was 
a hard man. and was not in the habit of treating 
his family as a religious man should. One day 
after his wife had suffered his abuse as long as 
humanity could endure, she concluded to 

him a brief talking to—to touch him upon his 
religious belief. So, resolutely seating herself 
by his side, and looking him full in the face, 
while a tear-drop glistened in her eye—for she 
was serious and thought perhaps he was correct 
in his faith—she began: 
a serious talk with you. I have something to 
say to vou, and you must hearit. Thave a duty 
to perform, and I shall do it, and then, if you 
are miserable hereafter, it will not be my fault. 
You believe, Reed, that when you die you will 
turn into some animal, and you think you will 
be a horse. Now if you keep on your present 
course, and continue to neglect and abuse your 
family, squandering your money for drink, and 
at the gaming-table, when you die you will turn 
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“ Reed, I wish to have | v: 
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A mass of treasure, which might have gone 
far to indemnify English taxpayers for their 
sacrifices, has now become the private pe 
quisites of the army; and, oddly enou 
whenever a question arises between the cof- 
fers of the State and 
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Mr. Horren is about to publish a hitherto un- 


known poem written by the anthor of Pil- 
crim’s Progress,” while in Bedford Ga Mr. 
Otfer will edit the work and furnish an introdue- 


tion, giving many new facts concerning Bunyan’s 
prison life. 
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In the gravevard wi that great city, 
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Where the grime from the fac tory chimneys, 


And the dust from the populous marts, 
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| Fall thickly on grass-stunted hillocks, 
| Than live with that weight on our hearts. 
| Far better we slept where the earth-worm 
| Creeps in through the rottening plank, 
| Than drag an uncared-for existence, 
i | . ’ 

Live on when our world is a blank. 
When never a dream for the future, 

And never a light from the past, 

And never a hope for the present, 


Around or about us is cast. 


When bread is our hiehest incentive 





— , 
And plenty a vision of bliss, 
And rest but a pause for oblivion 


Unsanctified save by a kiss. 


O God, if I erred in despairing, * 
If I sinned in discerning thee not 
In the blessing that struggles through sorrow, 
And thy stamp on the lowliest lot. 
| If I wronged thee in doubting thy presence, 
And sank down in abject despair, 
Thou knowest the great provocation, 
| The grief and the sin that were there. 
Thou wilt pardon, for thou wilt reme mber 
How mine was the one talent given, 
|} And when I discerned its importance, 
I trafficked for thee and for heaven. 
I had not the many as some have, 
Oh, no, when I turn to the past, 
And look at the course I have trodden, 


With shadows and storms overcast 


How many have fallen around me 


Che better, the truer, the brave, 
I can only bow down in ce 
And —thou art mighty to save! 
i x x * . 


ister, 
on my arm, 





Twas for thee that I worked in my childhood, 


lor thee that I struggled at first, 
Fort that high fancies were nourished, 
Bright visions of happiness nurst: 


For thee that I prayed for successes— 
Ah well ! and successes are hie re, 
But she who incited to a tion, 
Wins nothing from me but a tear. 


There’s comfort around me, my darlit 
A home and a plentiful store— 
O God! but what food could be grateful 
To that rigid, paralyzed jaw! 
There’s a glow of red warmth in the chamber, 
oJ read your hands out be fore it and rest— 
She comes not, but lies in her cofiin 
With white fingers crossed on her breast! 


Say you’re glad of the fortune you promised 
In long-ago childhood to share— 

Ah well—there’s no answer—what silence ! 
How the death-dews are damping her hair! 


D. R. 


— Welcome Guest 











